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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
{ts predecessors (1819 to 1887), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 

John van Schaick, Jr. 

Assistant Editor 
Florence I. Adams. 

Editorial Assistant 

Emerson H. Lalone. 

Literary Editor 
Aarold E. B. Speight. 


YHE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, 4:t of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1913. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
Te other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 16 Bea- 
con St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special! contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will irform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
Interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERIISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single nsertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty doilars will endow a subsciiption to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter 28 may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universatist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean eecure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Castors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamph’ets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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LAYMAN’S DAY—OCTOBER 21 

By recommendation accepted at the 
General Convention at Buffalo in 1931, a 
committee was appointed to develop the 


organization and work of laymen through- 


out our church. This committee consists 
of Fred W. Goldthwait, Wakefield, Mass., 
chairman, James C. Krayer, Glenside, Pa., 
John W. Winzeler, Peoria, Ill., and E. S. 
Burlingham, West Barrington, R. I. 

As a result of meetings and conferences 
with General Convention officials Satur- 
day of Convention Week has been desig- 
nated as Laymen’s Day. 

The morning will be devoted to fellow- 
ship, with golf as the chief advertised at- 
traction. A golf tournament has been ar- 
ranged, and the facilities of the Worcester 
Country Club, where the National Open 
and Ryder Cup International Tourna- 
ments have been staged, have been se- 
cured. 

There will be tournaments within 
tournaments. The ministers will have a 
team match (limited only by the number 
of entries) with the laymen; there will be 
team matches between teams from the 
different churches in which the gross 
scores of the lowest five men from any one 
church will be totaled for the team (or 
club) prize. Finally, there will be prizes 
for the lowest gross and net scores. 

This means that a church or men’s club 
must have at least five men entered to be 
eligible for the club prize. The more en- 
tries the better the club opportunity. 
Load your cars with real or would-be golf- 
ers and head for Worcester early Saturday 
morning. Play starts at 9 a. m. and no 
entry allowed to start after 11.80 a. m. 

The cost? You must pay green fees of 
$1.50 (if more than twenty-five enter, 
which of course is certain with any kind 
of cooperation) and you must attend the 
Laymen’s Rally in the afternoon. The 
first an investment in health and fellow- 
ship, the latter in inspiration. 

At 3.30 p. m. the Big Laymen’s Rally 
will be held in the Worcester church. Mr. 
Herbert C. Parsons, president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, will tell of 
the aims and accomplishments of his lay- 
men in church work. To those who know 
of the accomplishments of our laymen 
only in social and gastronomical terms, 
this message will be both surprising and 
challenging. 

During the hour following, four well 
known Universalist laymen will give their 
view of the scope and opportunity of the 
laymen from their viewpoint as Conven- 
tion officials, local trustees, church school 
workers and community service workers. 

The final period will be used to work out 
a conclusion, with opportunity for forma- 
tion of state or national organizations, if 
that seems to be a natural consequence, 
towards this great goal, namely the mobili- 
zation of laymen towards a greater Uni- 
versalist Church. 

All Universalist laymen are invited to 
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come and take part in the whole program. 
Come early in groups, large and small; 
get acquainted on the golf course, in the 
convention halls, at the rally. Lend your- 
self gladly to the beginning again of this 
very important work—a drive for renewed 


man-power. 
jaymen coming early in the week may 
obtain room reservations in _ private 


homes or at the Y. M. C. A. (the latter at 
$1.25 per night). Reservations for either 
type must be made in advance through 
Mrs. Robert S. Pratt, 140 June St., Worces- 


ter, Mass. 
x x 


LAST*CALL TO WORCESTER 


When the snow was on the ground we 
sent out our first call to you to mark on 
your new calendars under Octo-er 17- 
22 “Universalist General Convention at 
Worcester.”’ Since then the days and 
weeks and months have passed. The snow 
melted, budding springtime came, then 
glowing summer, and now we stand amid 
the scarlet and gold of autumn. Much ink 
has flowed through the editorial sanctum 
of the Leader. Stop! Rhetoric ends here. 

As Arthur C. Comins, chairman of our 
local Convention Committee, told you 
very recently and very well, Worcester is 
all ready for you and is going to be greatly 
disappointed if there is not a protracted 
congestion at the registration table. Both 
in our commodious church and parish 
house, in the city and vicinity, as he ex- 
plained to you, there will be much to see 
and hear and enjoy. Yes, and large and 
finely organized committees to tell you 
how to do it. This is the second General 
Convention to be held in Worcester in 
recent years, and we flatter ourselves that 
we know what you will want and how to 
give you a good time. But to come down 
to particulars. While the Bancroft, a fine 
modern hotel on the Common, and only 
three blocks from the church, with reduced 
rates, will be Convention headquarters, 
accommodation has been provided in 
smaller hotels, boarding houses and private 
homes, where for $1.00 per night excellent 
quarters can be secured. A cafeteria at 
the church conducted by our own women 
will provide home cooking at almost cost, 
and if you wish to try our restaurants, 
within five minutes of the church many 
excellent ones are to be found. So far as 
we could get them to cooperate all roads 
leading to Worcester have been put in good 
shape, and if you who read these lines will 
see that a collection is taken up in the 
church Sunday to supply the pastor with 
gas to fill up his ear with parishioners and 
come to the Convention, that difficulty 
will be removed. 

Some timid ladies and ladylike men have 
expressed the fear that if they came to the 
Convention they would find themselves 
caught in a tornado of angry debate; but 
we have provided for that, and now let out 
the secret—the pastor as a committee of 

(Continued on page 1308) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as contaimms »® 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Religion at 


AN there be any religion at religious conventions? 
We affirm that, though it be difficult to find re- 
ligion at religious conventions, it is not impos- 

sible. 

Now let it be understood that by religion we 
mean what men have always meant by religion— 
some trust in and reliance on another than human 
power and goodness, and not simply an aspiration 
toward any human good. 

In the old-fashioned sense of communion with 
God, a conscious walk with God, a practice of the 
presence of God, we affirm that there can be religion 
at conventions. 

Let us not blink the difficulties. There is food— 
plenty of it, too much of it. Even people not dys- 
peptic find trouble taking care of it all. From pork 
and mince pies we go to our devotions, and wonder 
why the spirit is so slow in coming. The food. is an 
obstacle to be overcome by temperance or abstinence. 
There is the crowd. Milling around in a crowd is 
not conducive to worship. Being pulled or hauled 
here or there, and told this, that and the other thing, 
tends to drive out of the mind the great thoughts. 
By mental control, substitution of the greater for the 
less, finding God in the this, that and the other thing, 
we have to meet the obstacle of the crowd. 

There is strain. People know what strain is these 
days. Everybody, practically, is under strain. At 
conventions strain is intensified. It is hard work to 
attend meetings. We get much sympathy for our 
hard work reporting, but we have the easier task. 
Just sitting and having it poured in is the hard 
job. 

There is the bad air. All conventions revel in 
bad air. Old convention attendants would feel lost 
without a liberal supply of carbon dioxide. 

There are the tedious speeches. There are the 
deadly silences. With some speeches we soar. With 
true Quaker silences we ascend to the throne of grace, 
but there is enough of the other kind to make it 
necessary for us to crawl painfully up to God through 
dullness. This, too, is something of a test. 

If we went to conventions with a little more re- 
ligion in our souls, would we find conventions a hard 
place for religion? 

Tnere are the people from the churches. What 
burdens some of them have been carrying cheerfully 


Conventions 


for years! If we let ourselves come into close touch 
with the picked people from our churches, what 
might not the contact do to our own disloyalty, in- 
gratitude and fear? 

There are the ministers whom we seldom hear of 
during the year or see except at conventions. There 
they come up from big churches and little—the marks 
of the conflict on them. That minister and his wife 
lost a dear child this year and held on to faith. That 
one has so served his little parish that folks for miles 
around think of him as “a refuge, and a fortress, a 
very present help in time of trouble.” Hardly one 
among them but who has had to get along with less 
and to help more. What do such souls do to us when 
we come into their presence? 

There are the great hymns of the church sung at 
conventions by a crowd. There are uplifting state- 
ments of faith made by the men and women we like 
best to hear, and those are the men and women we 


’ like best. 


And if there are some whom we are inclined to 
hate, all we have to do is to remember Lamb and the 
famous colloquy: ‘““Why do you hate that man? You 
hardly know him.” ‘That’s it. If I knew him I 
probably should not hate him.” 

When we study the lives of men and women who 
are called saints, we find this striking fact: If they 
found God anywhere they could find Him everywhere. 
By finding Him everywhere, they could find Him any- 
where. They became independent of times and 
seasons. Poor old Brother Laurence, so lame that he 
had to roll himself over the wine casks in order to get 
about the ship, was able to remain consciously in the 
presence of God when at the most menial! tasks. 

But what lay back of this ability to find God 
anywhere and everywhere? Here is one answer from 
Saint Teresa. In chapter 30 of “The Way of Per- 
fection” she writes: ‘St. Augustine tells us that after 
searching for a long time to find God in the things that 
surrounded him, he discovered Him at last within 
himself. Meditate deeply these words, for it is of 
great profit for anyone that has difficulty in recollect- 
ing himself to understand this truth; to know that it is 
not necessary to raise himself to Heaven in order to 
converse with his Divine Father and find his happiness 
with Him, not to elevate his voice so as to be heard; 
God is so near that He hears the slightest whisper from 
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our lips and the most secret thought. We have no 
need of wings to go in search of Him: let us enter 
into the solitude and look within us, it is there that 


Heis.”’ 
Kk Ox 


THE HUNTLEY-LOWE-LEDYARD EFFUSION 


E see by Huntley, Lowe and Ledyard, who 

appear in this issue as joint authors of ““The 

General Convention of Nineteen Forty- 

three,” that Friend, Etz, Bicknell and van Schaick 

are all to be superannuated in the next ten years. 

The article by John Murray Gilbert to which this 

contribution purports to be an answer, apparently 

intended to be funny, proved to be serious, while this 

article, obviously meant to be taken seriously, proves 
to be screamingly funny. 


* * 


THE HUMANIST SCARE 


HERE is no question but what the Universalist 
Church is aroused over the subject of humanism. 
Leave out of consideration the ultra-conserva- 

tive old gentlemen who are against any changes 
whatever. Leave out also some of the leaders who 
have been beating the tom-tom simply to scare the 
rank and file. There remains a considerable body of 
people who have no time to read up on the niceties of 
philosophy or theology, but who love their church and 
sacrifice for it, and who now are scared stiff over 
humanism. 

They have been told that humanists say there is 
no God and no future life, that some Universalist 
leaders have gone over to humanism, that many 
others have been tarred with the brush and made less 
fit to serve, that the editor of the Leader is publicly 
defending humanists, that the Unitarian Church is 
humanistic, and that we are proposing an alliance with 
this humanist church. 

“T am against the Free Church,” said a fine 
woman this week. “I consider it a mistake to unite 
with the Unitarian churches, which are practically 
all humanist.” 

“TI am against the Free Church,” said an intelli- 
gent minister, “until we can settle this humanist 
business.” . 

Look at the letters in the Leader. They reflect 
everything from uneasiness to grave alarm. They 
call on us to cut ourselves loose from unbelievers. 
They intimate or even assert that we should throw 
humanists out of our churches. They take the Editor 
to task for urging patience with young men seeking 
ordination until we can find out what they mean by 
the strange big words that they have picked up in 
school. 

Now let us say plainly that this excitement and 
alarm is no evidence of faith. It is evidence of lack 
of faith. People of deep, strong conviction do not 
get excited easily. To be sure, there is a calmness 
born of ignorance and indifference. But there is also 
a calmness born of bedrock assurance. We had sup- 
posed that the Universalist Church was strong in the 
faith. We see that in spots at least it is honeycombed 
with doubt. And that doubt shows itself not in hu- 
manism, but in alarm over humanism. 
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Second, let us note that this humanist scare 
shows the characteristic symptoms of any scare— 
blindness, unfairness, foolish remedies. 

It is utterly unfair to the great body of Unitarians 
who have stood consistently for the pure religion of 
Jesus—love of God and service of man. 

It is unfair to the Commission on Comity and 
Unity which we set up to serve us and charged with 
specific functions. 

It is unfair to the Giperan Leader, which has 
stood so unswervingly for old-fashioned religious 
faith as to bring down upon it the reproach of some 
of the most intelligent in our fellowship. 

It is unfair to the humanists, most of whom are 
not without religious faith and many of whom exhibit 
a sublime faith in life and works. 

In our General Convention, where picked people 
gather, our first duty is to free ourselves from the 
blindness, unfairness and foolishness of this scare. 

The pathway of humanism is no highway. It 
is a by-path leading to a morass. Many there be 
who will take that by-path out of a spirit of reaction 
from the blindness and folly of the anti-humanists. 
We want our General Convention to set up clear 
directions for the highway. We want to see faith 
born at Worcester that will cast out fear. 

We intend at Worcester to say plainly that there 
is a God, that prayer is a reality, and that we cherish 
the immortal hope. That is not enough, however. 
“Yet shew I unto you a more excellent way,” said 
Paul. ‘Though I speak (that is write theistic creeds) 
with the tongues of men and of angels and have not 
love, I am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.” 

By the justice of our acts, by the fairness of our 
spirits, by the kindness of our lives, we shall make the 
only declarations of faith that will count. 

We must not forget that what lies back of this 
panic is sheer ignorance. And when there is every 
opportunity to find out, God will not hold us guiltless 
for our ignorance. 

* * 


THE NEW DEAL IN JAPAN 


E wonder if friends and supporters and opponents 

W of the Japan Mission caught the significance 

of the announcement on page 1265 of last 

week’s Leader in an article headed, “The Stetsons 
Return.” 

The announcement is that the Board of Trustees, 
guided by the Finance Committee of the Board, has 
called one missionary family home and decided to ap- 
propriate for the work in Japan only the amount re- 
ceived by the Board for that purpose. If we want a 
second family called home we can give less. If we 
want the work ended we can give nothing. If we 
want the work doubled we must give double. 

There will be no more General Convention deficits 
piled up because of the Japan Mission. The new deal 
has gone into effect. 

The Worcester Convention can upset all this if it 
chooses, but we are inclined to think that it will wel- 
come the solution with relief. 

Dr. Etz paid a high tribute to the Stetsons and 
Carys, for both families volunteered to come home 
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when the situation was made known. 
good work. 

So friendly is the feeling of the Stetsons for the 
Japanese and so happy are the relations existing with 
associates in that country, that they would have 
stayed in Japan as volunteer workers had business or 
professional opportunities opened up. They are not 
weary of well doing. 

At the moment of this announcement there comes 
a “Special Report on Missionary Work in Japan for 
the Laymen’s Foreign Missionary Inquiry.” It 
ought to be especially interesting to Universalists. 

For modern Japan, a new nation, this report 
says in substance that there “must be a complete re- 
shaping of the entire method and process of training 
men for the ministry.’’ There has been a revolution 
in the economic life of Japan. The minister must 
have intellectual insight into it. There has been “a 
rapid intellectualization of the people of Japan through 
widespread scientific culture.’ There has come a 
renaissance of Buddhism and Shintoism—an infinitely 
better Buddhism and Shintoism. Christian leader- 
ship must measure up. 

If there is a country on earth that calls for a 
united Christianity it is Japan, says the report. 

Here are some of the striking passages of the 
report: 


All have done 


It is nothing short of tragic that Christianity was 
not presented to Japan in its universal and spiritual 
character instead of in its sectarian and divisive aspects. 
One has only to be intimately acquainted with many 
of the noblest non-Christian leaders in Japan to see how 
close they are to the heart of Christianity. 

Our Commission is convinced that the time has 
come, or is close at hand, when the Japanese Church 
should be an independent, indigenous church. Japan 
is a land of broad culture, of advanced industrial and 
scientific development, where the literacy of the people, 
both men and women, is the highest of any nation in 
the world, and where there is a very high grade of 
preparation for self-direction, management and leader- 
ship. 

The time has come for the Japanese people to have 
the leadership in working out the type of church and 
the form of Christianity which fit their stage of life and 
thought as a people. If they need any help from the 
outside for the true development and expansion of their 
Christian life and thought, it should be their privilege 
to ask for the kind of assistance they need in their own 
way. 

The fact remains, however, that the Christian 
churches in Japan are not yet financially completely self- 
supporting. The best figures available indicate that 
not more than one-third of the churches are at the pres- 
ent time self-supporting. About one-quarter of the 
whole number of churches receive financial assistance 
from the Home Mission Societies in Japan. The re- 
maining churches, which would constitute about forty 
per cent of the whole number, are assisted with subsidies 
from Foreign Mission Boards. 

It is our judgment that the time is near at hand 
when the process of foreign subsidization should stop. 
Such a drastic step would no doubt be too severe if it 
were taken forthwith without some preparation for it. 


The Universalist denomination has made churches 
in Japan that we support autonomous. It has adopted 
a plan of decreasing subsidies. It has sensed the fact 
that sudden stoppage of help would be destructive. 


It has stood ready to unite with other churches. So 
far it is squarely in line with the principles of this en- 
lightened report. 


SIGNIFICANT ACTION IN NEW YORK 


AVE we all been fooled by the noise? Are we 
facing a General Convention where the Free 
Church plan will be adopted with unanimity? 

Both inside and outside the sessions of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists at Middletown, the 
feeling for the report seemed unanimous. The dele- 
gates said, ‘“‘We have talked enough, let’s do some- 
thing.’ The debate was worthy of our great church. 
The feeling manifested for the Unitarians was frank 
and friendly. The vote of the ministers suggested a 
change of name, and then approval. All this is in the 
story by E. H. L. in this issue. All this is confirmed 
by a personal letter from Frank Oliver Hall. Has New 
York showed the way? 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In publishing two articles on Buchmanism the 
Christian Century remarks that ‘“‘the preoccupation of 
evangelical Christianity with periodic efforts to save 
the world by direct dealing with the inner life of in- 
dividuals without reference to an objective social 
vision has lasted so long and brought forth so little 
permanent gain to the kingdom of God that any re- 
newal of any such effort seems, in our opinion, pa- 
thetic.” 


Cecil Palmer, London publisher, is authority for 
the statement that young men and women are taking 
to serious reading again, and especially to books on 
religion. He cites increased demand for books by 
Fosdick, Glover and Bishop Barnes, and also the 
enormous sales of the Oxford Group Movement books 
of A. J. Russell. 


Dr. Etz, in response to a question, told the Boston 
ministers that if the report of the Commission on the 
Free Church was rejected, he hoped that a motion 
would be adopted forbidding any resolutions on 
comity and unity in our conventions. 


The progressive dry leaders now admit defeat 
and plan to start over. A good start can be made by 
throwing overboard the dogma that there can be no 
temperance without federal constitutional prohibition. 


Thirty-eight years of resolutions on comity, most 
of them unanimous, some of them peremptory, and 
now the whole denomination in an uproar over one 
slight attempt to turn profession into practice! 


There are none so stubborn as those who don’t 
want to find things different from what they have 
claimed them to be. 


? 


‘Notwithstanding its religious nature,” writes a 
Western man about the Leader, “it is interesting 
reading.” 


A Pan-American League of Nations is in the offing. 
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The Unruly Tongue’ 


Frank D. Adams 


“For every kind of animal and bird, reptile and sea- 
creature, can be tamed and has been tamed by man, but 
no human being can tame the tongue. It is an unrecon- 
cilable evil, full of deadly poison.” 

James 3:7, 8. 


MIRISTIDES of Antioch was in a sour mood. 
a| He was on his way to the shop, for he was a 
silversmith. He looked out upon a sour 
M5} 9 world—as he naturally would, considering 
the mood he was in. Breakfast, as usual, had wound 
up with a family jar, and he was glad to get away from 
the house. Now he was nursing his wrath and re- 
sentment as he stalked sullenly down the street. 

Approaching a main corner of the city, he ob- 
served a little knot of people gathered around a man 
who appeared to be speaking to them. Aristides was 
more irritated than ever. “Another one of those 
plaguey Stoics,” he muttered. “They make me tired.” 
His deduction was natural enough, for the Stoics were 
the Salvation Army of that time and place—the time 
being the first century of the Christian era, the place a 
province in the eastern Mediterranean country. They 
were street preachers, these Stoics, simple, rugged 
fellows, clad in rough cloaks, as befitted the habit of 
their lives and the nature of their doctrine. They 
took their stand at street corners, in the market-places, 
in front of temples and synagogues, or any place where 
they might gain a brief hearing from some of those 
who were hurrying by. Paul, when he spoke on Mars 
Hill, was merely following the custom of the Stoics, 
and there were many of these preachers themselves in 
his audience. 

But Aristides did not care for the Stoics. They 
preached patience and fortitude and _ self-control, 
virtues he did not possess and did not care to cultivate. 
Hence he was annoyed this morning, particularly so 
because of his mood and what had induced it. His 
first impulse was to make a detour and avoid passing 
the speaker; but he decided that that was quite too 
childish. He would stalk right on by and stare the 
pestilent fellow out of countenance. Really, the 
police ought to run these fellows in! 

But as he drew a little nearer, he discovered that 
this preacher was not a Stoic, after all. He wore a 
different garb, his manner was different; and when he 
came within earshot, Aristides noted that he was 
giving a different kind of talk. The silversmith 
scratched his head where the hair was thinnest. ‘‘Oh, 
yes,” he said to himself. “This is one of those queer 
fellows from Jerusalem, trying to out-preach the 
Stoics. I have heard that they are the limit. I'll 
just listen in a minute.” So he edged into the circle 
and gave ear. 

“He’s talking sense, anyway,” mused the little 
silversmith, after a moment or two of attention, as he 
turned to continue his shopward way. But he had 
taken only two or three steps when he heard these 
words from the lips of the speaker: “We all make 
many mistakes. Anyone who never makes a mistake 


*A sermon. 


in what he says has a character that is fully developed 
and is able to control his whole body as well.” 

Aristides stood still in his tracks. What had 
happened at the breakfast table swept over him in- 
stantly. He had forgotten it for a moment. The 
tongue had done it! He recalled what he had said, 
Hestia’s retort, his own rejoinder, and Hestia’s snappy 
comeback. The toast was too dry, the coffee was 
sloppy, and he had called her attention to it. Perhaps 
with some emphasis. She had contented herself with 
giving him her undivided attention for about two 
minutes. After that it was anybody’s battle; until he 
finally grabbed up his hat and stamped away in a rage. 
That was why his mood was so sour, and why this 
particular saying of the street preacher had rooted him 
in his tracks. The consequence was that he turned 
back, heard the talk all the way through, then me- 
andered on toward the shop, thinking many things. 

The talk Aristides had just listened to is what we 
call the Book, or Letter, of James. Originally it was a 
brief sermon preached on the streets. It can be read 
through in fifteen or twenty minutes. During the 
first and second centuries, Christian preachers went 
here and there throughout the Greek-speaking world, 
carrying the message of the gospel. They had taken 
their cue from the Stoics, and delivered the word wher- 
ever it was possible to get a hearing. They could not 
hope that people would come to them, so they quite 
sensibly went directly to the people. And they had 
to stick to practical themes. Neither business men nor 
idlers were interested in theology or metaphysics— 
especially if it was so labeled. So these street 
preachers soon learned to deal with the problems of 
every-day life and to get on with their talks. To 
hesitate or dawdle was to lose one’s audience. 

Our so-called Book of James, I repeat, is one of 
those street sermons, and the only one of the sort in the 
Bible. The author is unknown. It has been as- 
cribed to James because of a tradition that he was a 
practical-minded man. A brief introductory sentence 
implies that it was a letter which James had written 
to the churches in general. Not at all. It is just a 
little sermon, a sensible, forceful, direct appeal for 
right living, living, that is, with due regard for the 
rights and needs of other people. Of all our New 
Testament documents, it carries the nearest approach 
to the simple, ethical teachings of Jesus. When it was 
first spoken, how many times, and where, no one knows. 
It would have been appropriate anywhere. That is 
what serves to identify it for what it is. Let any man 
today stand on the street corner and read it from any 
modern version of the Bible, and he may be sure of 
gathering and holding a group of hearers to the end. 
Indeed, I might be doing a much more profitable thing 
for you this morning if I should content myself with 
reading to you this entire sermon, in Goodspeed’s 
translation, rather than reciting any words of my 
own. 

Aristides went on his way pondering deeply. 
The whole speech had been arresting, but that one 
sentence stuck in his memory. ‘‘Anyone who never 
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makes a mistake in what he says has a character that 
is fully developed.’ Quite a sweeping statement, 
that. It implied perfection. Could it be true? 
Perfection, then, consists in holding one’s tongue? 
It would seem so, if he had rightly understood. Yet 
the little silversmith felt that there was something 
wrong. He had failed to engage a link somewhere 
in the chain of reasoning. Surely, he thought, per- 
fection demands more than just the control of one’s 
tongue. Surely there is more to character than just 
talk, and more to perfection of character than just re- 
fraining from talk. One can think a lot of evil, ugly, 
mean things, even if one does not say them. The 
street-preacher would undoubtedly admit that, for he 
was a sensible man. But, he would probably insist, 
if the evil, ugly or mean thing is not spoken, no harm 
can be done to anybody else. 

Aristides thought he saw a glimmer of light. 
This preacher was a practical man, and he had preached 
a rattling good practical sermon. He must have been 
talking about actual conduct in our social relations 
rather than an ideal of abstract purity. Aristides was 
not philosopher enough to get the distinction clearly, 
but he felt that the distinction was there. He recog- 
nized it without being able to define it. To be per- 
fectly pure, in the abstract, one must needs be per- 
fectly free from all evil thoughts. Nobody can do that 
altogether. Still, one can refrain from thinking out 
loud—which is evidently what the preacher meant. 
That is to say, one can be moral without being alto- 
gether pure in mind; one can be perfect in conduct 
without being perfect in thought. One can think 
mean things, but refuse to say them. However power- 
fully one may be tempted to wrong action, one may 
yet control the impulse. And that is morality, the 
very perfection of it; for morality is obedience to the 
moral law in action. 

A nice distinction, to be sure, but Aristides was 
satisfied that he had the right answer. He knew now 
what the preacher meant. Talk is a form of action. 
Therefore, he who controls his tongue, speaking or not 
speaking, just as the case demands in view of all the 
persons involved—so far as talk is concerned, that is a 
perfect man. His conduct, in view of the situation, is 
perfect conduct. As simple as daylight when you get 
the main idea. Even if he himself had thought all 
those hateful things he had said to Hestia at the 
breakfast table—and he couldn’t see just how he could 
help thinking them—if he had refrained from saying 
them, his conduct ina very trying situation would have 
been perfect. Yes, that is surely what the preacher 
meant. 

What curious things words are! Potent, pulsing, 
mystical, mysterious things. Of the words of a cer- 
tain writer it was said, “If you cut them they will 
bleed.” So full of life they were. Words are sym- 
bols, but they are much more than that. Words 
give reality to things. Until it has been put into 
words, nothing has complete reality. Until that mo- 
ment something is lacking. Until that moment the 
idea, or attitude, or condition, whatever it is, is yet 
not quite real. But when it finds expression, or con- 
fession, in words, the reality is complete. 

On reflection, we all know that this is true. How- 
ever suspicious we may be in our minds of a certain 


fact, we do not in our heart of hearts acknowledge the 
fact until we put it in words. But just say it, write it, 
give it any sort of verbal expression, and it is like press- 
ing an electric button. A flood of light brings out 
every detail of a picture which, up to that moment, we 
have blurred or slurred over in our thinking. One’s 
very soul becomes identified with the truth or fact so 
uttered. There is an old saying, “A man is never 
whipped until he admits it.’”’ It is literally true. 
Till then, there is a part of him yet unbeaten. But let 
him once admit defeat and he is whipped one hundred 
per cent. 

Something of all this was borne in upon Aristides 
as he slowly made his way toward the shop. He un- 
derstood now just what had happened. Saying it 
is what had touched off the bomb; and in saying it 
lay all the fault. All the elements of an explosion 
had been present. But if he had only held his tongue, 
the crisis would have been safely passed. But when 
the fuse was once touched off, the situation was utterly 
beyond control. Everything explosive in the whole 
neighborhood was detonated. Dry toast and sloppy 
coffee afforded much too small a scope for this larger 
devastation. All the old grievances came up for air. 
He had called his wife a scold and a shrew. He had 
never said that before. Maybe he had felt it vaguely. 
Yes, he had almost admitted certain evidences of it 
here and there. But he had never really acknowledged 
it even to himself. Until then he had kept sacred in 
his heart a little shrine which that thought had never 
been suffered to approach. But now, in the heat of a 
quarrel, he had actually called her a scold and a shrew. 
He had declared it to her face. For the first time he 
had made full acknowledgment of its truth. She had 
actually become that to him, and he knew it. Just 
because he had said it. A kind of cold perspiration 
stood out all over him. MHestia could never be quite 
the same woman to him again. Oh, that unruly 
tongue! 

The poor little silversmith was in a kind of panic. 
This new line of thought was playing the very dickens 
with him. For the first time in his life he was getting 
acquainted with words, their potencies and their 
perilous liabilities. Suppose the neighbors had heard 
them quarreling! They had talked loudly enough, 
in all conscience. They had shouted! The result 
would be more words. The neighbors’ tongues would 
wag and wag, and the air would be electric with gos- 
sip. He had a mental picture of the busy-bodies 
going from house to house repeating all they had heard, 
and with such additions and embellishments as a 
lively imagination suggested. Words, words, words! 
Most of it, he knew, would be lies; but they had, at 
any rate, been provided with the germ of truth. He 
and Hestia had quarreled shamelessly within hearing 
of the neighbors, and now he was certain they would 
make mountains out of mole-hills. He knew his 
neighbors! 

I don’t know just how Aristides would have de- 
scribed the thing he feared; but he could scarcely have 
improved upon a very modern descriptive definition 
which I came upon recently. “Gossip is a humming- 
bird with eagle wings and a voice like a foghorn. It 
can be heard from Miami to Seattle, and has caused 
more trouble than all the ticks, fleas, mosquitoes, 
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coyotes, grasshoppers, chinch bugs, rattlesnakes, 
sharks, earthquakes, cyclones, blizzards, smallpox, 
yellow fever, gout and indigestion that all this United 
States has known or will know until the universe shuts 
up and begins the final invoice. In other words, gos- 
sip has got war and hell both backed up in the corner 
and yelling for ice water.” 

The sour mood in which Aristides had set out 
that morning had become brooding and thoughtful. 
He was thinking in general terms now. What about 
these tongues of ours? What have we a right to say, 
anyhow? What is the real test? Of all that verbal 
Marathon which he and his wife had been running an 
hour ago, how much of it really had a right to be 
spoken? And how is that right to be determined? 
He tried to recall just what had been said and what 
had prompted it. He put himself through a cross- 
examination. He went over the quarrel word for 
word, jibe for jibe, thrust for thrust. Were all the 
things they had said true? He had to admit they 
were, if truth meant speaking what is in one’s mind. 
He had really meant it when he said that Hestia was 
a shrew, and that she never got the toast just right. 
She meant it no less when she shot back that he was a 
grouch and a mean old tight-wad. He also meant it 
when he retorted that he was a fool when he married 
her. Nor was she a whit less sincere when she agreed 
with him, only insisting that she was the one who had 
departed from the path of sanity. It was all perfectly 
true. They both meant what they said at the mo- 
ment, every word of it. But should they, therefore, 
have spoken these things, just because they were true? 
May we say anything or everything that is true? Is 
that the only test? 

Surely there was some additional test to be ap- 
plied. Aristides could think of a number of things 
that were true beyond question, but no good could 
come out of his telling them. And his telling them 
would be cruel and unkind—ah! Is that another test 
to be considered? Well, at any rate, he must think 
about it. His words to Hestia had been cruel, and 
he meant them to be. Each retort and rejoinder was 
meant to jab a little deeper and hurt a little more. 
He had to admit it. And that, he reflected, is the 
element in our talk that makes gossip. All our talk 
about other people and their affairs is not gossip. It 
is gossip only when it is tipped with the poison of 
malice. That is why gossip can seldom, if ever, be 
kind. 

Aristides recalled that party they had attended 
a week before. He had observed a little group of folks 
with their heads together, carrying on a conversation 
in half-whispers. He knew they were saying some- 
thing mean, for they were evidently afraid of being 
overheard. He resented it. They might even be 
talking about himself! So now their neighbors were 
going to show them up as mean and ridiculous. What 
fools they had been to provide the occasion! But 
there was no getting around the fact. One of the tests 
to which every word must be subjected before it is 
spoken is the question of whether it is kind. The 
fact that it is true is not enough. 

Still the matter was not clear. Aristides rubbed 
his forehead in perplexity, and puzzled over it. He 
just could not let the subject drop there. It seemed 


obvious enough that one should never say what isn’t 
true; but it was not equally obvious that one must 
never speak certain words which are true just because 
they are not kind. He immediately recalled a case in 
point. For instance, the Guild of Silversmiths to 
which he belonged had certain standards of which the 
craft was very proud. (The Guild Standards were 
the NRA Code of the first century A. D. They were 
strict, and members were expected to observe them 
rigidly.) He knew of one member of the Guild who 
was not playing fair, a man who was doing poor work, 
and the reputation of the whole craft would suffer 
because of it. He felt that he must speak about it at 
the next Guild meeting. It undoubtedly would be 
unkind to the member in question. But would it not 
be more unkind to the whole craft not to reveal what 
he knew about this unworthy member? It seemed to 
be a case of the greater good to the larger number. 
Kindness, after all, is a relative term. Sometimes an 
individual must suffer for the sake of the larger good; 
and in this case it seemed imperative that he should 
speak. 

Then it flashed over him, the third and final test. 
Isit necessary? The thing may be true, but that alone 
may not justify saying it. It may or may not be 
kind; but neither the one nor the other, granting that 
the thing is true, is always a sufficient guide. But— 
is it necessary? Is it necessary to speak in order that 
the light may shine, that the truth may be known, that 
right and justice shall prevail? 

Thinking it all over from this point of view, Aris- 
tides wondered what, out of all that unhappy verbal 
bombardment which had passed between him and his 
wife, was justified in the light of these three tests. 
Probably none of it. With some disgust he had to 
admit it. What possible good could any of it do? 
Hestia knew that the toast was scorched and the 
coffee was vile. Her husband’s reproaches did not 
help a bit. She probably never would be a good 
housekeeper, anyhow. Scolding and calling harsh 
names would not get them anywhere. He remembered 
how he had winced when she called him a tight-wad. 
Oh, yes, it was true, all right, but it was not news. 
He knew it. Besides, it was all so cruel and unneces- 
sary. She could never reform him that way; not if 
he knew himself. And he conceded, rather ruefully, 
that she would never be less of a shrew because of 
what he had said to her. They had blistered each 
other’s soul with their unruly tongues, and the scars 
could never be entirely healed. 

Aristides entered his shop with a sigh. He sat 
down at his work-bench and picked up the metal 
piece upon which he had been carving when he quit 
the night before. ‘‘Yes,” he said, “it has been a hec- 
tic morning. But I have learned something. If that 
street preacher is a fair sample of this queer cult from 
Jerusalem, I should like to know more about it. Any- 
how, before I do any more wild talking, I’m going to 
ask myself three questions: Is it true? Isit kind? Is 
it necessary? And if I can find the right answer, 
may be I can have, some day, a fully developed char- 
acter.” 

And just then a prosperous-looking gentleman 
came into the shop to purchase a little silver image of 
the Goddess Diana. 7 
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Why the Free Church Plan? 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


=q/l' would seem that about everything had been 
4| said that could be said on the Free Church pro- 
posal. However, on the eve of the assembling 
=i of the Convention at Worcester it may be help- 
ful to try to disentangle from the mass of things dis- 
cussed—some relevant, some irrelevant—the salient 
features of the plan as its proponents conceive it. 

Briefly stated, the Free Church plan proposes to 
establish a federated fellowship of liberal churches 
that through closer cooperation their common purpose 
to serve mankind and help in establishing the Kingdom 
of God may be made more effective. It does not 
propose that its constituent members, whether de- 
nominations or local churches, be merged into organic 
union. Some desire that, others fear it, but the plan 
does not propose it. 

We do not presume to forecast what the future 
alignment of the forces of liberal religion may be or 
what may result from this first step. The Joint Com- 
mission has dared to say: “‘We believe that the plan 
for the Free Church of America provides the founda- 
tion for the final union of the forces of liberal religion 
in the United States and Canada.”” It may go further. 
That will largely depend on the genuineness and depth 
of religion and the breadth of vision and the quality of 
churchmanship that possess us in this pioneer stage. 

The question immediately before us, however, is 
whether the Universalist Church can best serve the 
Kingdom of God by cooperating to establish the pro- 
posed federated fellowship of liberal Christians or by 
declining to do so. 

To that question I believe there would be but 
one answer if it were not for objections to certain 
features of the proposed plan that are in the minds of 
some Universalists. Objections due to prejudice or 
provincial-mindedness or unwillingness to adopt new 
methods we may dismiss. Most Universalists are not 
of that sort. Also objection to the proposed name 
need not be fatal. That could be changed if a better 
name can be found for a fellowship of the free spirit. 
But certain other objections are due to honest mis- 
understanding which clearer understanding may re- 
move, bearing in mind the admonition that light, not 
heat, is what is required. 

One objection is that the underlying motive of 
the plan is to bring about an organic merger of the 
Unitarian and Universalist denominations. If not 
openly asserted, it is covertly insinuated that such is 
the real purpose of the members of the Joint Commis- 
sion, even though they do not propose it. 

The reply is that the report of the Commission 
does more than not propose that. It definitely decides 
against it. As the report on page 5 states: 


While there might be much in such a merger to stir 
the imagination of Unitarians and Universalists, there 
would be little in it to invite the allegiance or to secure 
the active co-operation of other liberals. The barriers 
which have kept like-minded liberals in other denom- 
inations from joining forces either with the Unitarians 
or the Universalists would operate to prevent them from 
joining a Unitarian-Universalist merger. 


Furthermore, the report goes on to say: 


The third alternative was the organization of a 
larger and more inclusive fellowship of liberals. The 
present need for such a grouping offers an opportunity to 
work out a coordination of the liberal forces of the 
United States and Canada which might be far more 
effective than a merger of only the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist denominations. 


One can understand why some who very much de- 
sire the organic merging of these two denominations 
should be disappointed with the report, or even oppose 
it, because it does not provide for what they wish. 
But it is hard to understand why those who claim ‘to 
be concerned for a broader fellowship of liberal Chris- 
tians, something larger than a Universalist- Unitarian 
merger, should object to a plan which proposes the 
very thing they desire—unless it is that they doubt the: 
sincerity of the proponents. Is it too much to ask 
that the eighteen men who signed the report be cred- 
ited with believing what they say? 

Now a word as to the objection that the Preamble 
contains no specific declaration of faith and makes no 
mention of God or Christ or any other religious verity 
which underlies a Christian fellowship. Do the pro- 
ponents of the Free Church plan regard these as out- 
moded? Are we called upon, by affiliating with it, 
to scrap our faith in God as Eternal Love, in the leader- 
ship of Jesus, in the conquering power of righteousness 
and good-will? 

If I thought so, I would never have signed the re- 
port, and I should do my best toprevent the Universalist 
body from adopting it, for to adopt it would mean 
spiritual suicide. But no such direful alternative 
confronts us. In affirming “that unity of purpose is 
the bond of highest religious fellowship” the Preamble 
does not disparage the importance of statements of 
faith. It only puts the primary emphasis where it 
belongs, on the common purpose which a living faith, 
sometimes differently stated, inspires. It expressly 
leaves to each of the constituent bodies the right to 
state the faith in its own way and contribute the 
dynamic of it to the uniting purpose. That is what 
we shall do if, at Worcester, we adopt the proposed 
revision of our Declaration of Faith, with its com- 
mittal to faith in God as Eternal Love, in the inspiring 
leadership of Jesus, and in the triumph of sacrificial 
good-will. The Universalist Church retains its free- 
dom to declare its own faith and revise its own state- 
ments as its own judgment may determine. It will 
serve the Free Church by doing so, for the faith that 
will give it driving power will be the faith which its 
members contribute to it and by which they live. 
The Free Church Constitution is not formulating a faith 
for a new church. It is setting up a new instrumental- 
ity by which existing churches, that are animated by 
substantially a common faith, however formulated, 
can make more effective the common purpose that 
draws them more closely together. 

I devoutly hope that in our discussion of objec- 
tions and difficulties we may not miss the deeper sig- 
nificance of this whole business. It is a serious at- 
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tempt, tentative, experimental, but sincere, to give 
coherence and direction to a movement whose time 
has come. The feeling steadily grew in the minds of 
the members of the Joint Commission that they were 
being led by a spirit larger than they had imagined 
when they began their task. More than one prayer, 
spoken or unspoken, was raised that they and the 
fellowships they represented might not be blind or 
faithless to the vision. 

There is one aspect of the situation that has not 
been much emphasized, and that is the sobering re- 
sponsibility which this larger fellowship would lay on 
us to be worthy of it as an effective functioning agency. 
It would be a call to a bolder, more devoted loyalty to 
the Universalist faith and the Universalist Church than 
we have ever shown in our history. Instead of les- 
sening our responsibility it would intensify it. Some 
form or organization of the spiritual unity that exists 
is bound to come. Our immediate business is to 


make the Universalist Church a strong, devoted, dis- 
ciplined agency through which it can function. And 
it is the only way to ensure our place in that larger 
fellowship, for other churches will have no desire to 
co-operate with a church that will not operate. 

Can we not have statesmanship enough to take 
action at Worcester that will put us in line with the 
future and yet make it clear to others and to our own 
people that we are true to our heritage? I hope that 
we may pass some such vote as this: ‘‘Voted, that the 
Universalist General Convention, organized, as its 
constitution declares, ‘to establish fellowship, propa- 
gate the Christian faith, and help the Kingdom of God 
to come,’ hereby adopts the proposed plan of The 
Free Church of America, presented by the Joint Com- 
mission representing the Unitarian and Universalist 
fellowships, as an instrumentality for making more 
effective the purpose for which the Universalist Church 
exists.” 


Nature and Human Nature 
XV. When Our Assistant Came Up 


Johannes 


EREIN the automobile is an especially 
dangerous competitor of the railroad is 
that it can carry three, four or five without 
| additional expense. That is one reason 
why we have used the automobile between the farm 
and the office. That is why it has been possible for us 
to plan outings for friends who had no money to put 
into railroad fares. 

For eleven years we have worked alongside of 
our First Assistant, and she never had visited the farm. 
More attentively than any one else she has read 
everything that the Editor has written. Not a word 
in “The Little Hill Farm,” or ‘Cruising Cross Coun- 
try,” or “Nature Cruisings,’’ or the others, has escaped 
her. It was a part of her daily duty to go over all 
the copy, as well as the proofs, but she has done it in 
a spirit far different from that of grim performance of 
a task. 

This Assistant was born in the country. She 
grew up in the valley of the White River in Vermont. 
At a turn of the river where the hills are the greenest 
and the valley the loveliest—Bethel—she made her 
first nature studies. Often has she spoken of the veery 
singing down by the river at the close of day. She 
thinks that she is absolutely impartial, but I notice 
that seldom does Vermont copy get crowded out. In 
most Vermonters love of the Green Mountain State is 
woven into the very texture of the soul. Especially 
is this true of Vermonters from the farms or smaller 
communities. 

So when our Assistant went up from Boston with 
us to our hill country, it was as a lover of a hill country 
that in many respects is like our own. 

Not to be a burden on us, not to make us do cook- 
ing and housework for which we are indifferently 
equipped, not to break in on our rest at the farm, but 
to keep house herself with her sister at “Joseph’s 
View,” or the “Little Green House,” that we have 
fitted up—these were the conditions that she laid down 
before undertaking the journey. 


“Seldom in my life have I gone off with Stella,” 
she said, “that we have not had good weather.” It 
seemed as if this good rule were to be broken. It 
rained the night before. It was raining when I went 
out for the newspaper in the morning. It was raining 
when the foreman of the composing room arrived. 
Like everybody else on the staff, he was intensely in- 
terested in the proposed trip of the Assistant. He 
prophesied good weather. ‘Rain before seven, stop 
before eleven,” he declared. So it did. 

We wait for the morning mail in Boston on these 
post-season week end trips to the farm, and then run 
on schedule about as well as the trains. So we take 
from ten or ten-thirty to five in order to reach Cobles- 
kill and another hour in order to do marketing and 
reach the farm. 

After I had picked up the Adams sisters in Brook- 
line, there were only a few drops of rain that struck 
the wind-shield. The clouds began to break. At 
Newton Lower Falls we ran on to the new turnpike and 
began to strike our gait. Forty miles an hour, then 
fifty, and the car quiets down and steadies. The best 
work of a good car or of a good man is comparatively 
noiseless. We do not run over fifty because of a com- 
pact with the Madame, never violated except for a 
moment or so pulling by another car. The number of 
folks who linger in passing is a clear indication of the 
number of poor drivers on the road. My war chauf- 
feurs impressed it on me too strongly to be easily 
eradicated: ‘Don’t start until you see a clear way, 
and when you do start, go by a-flying.”’ 

The Adams sisters are ideal passengers in a ear. 
They relax and enjoy it. They are more rested after 
two hundred miles than when they start. Their 
favorite vacation is to go off together on a long bus 
trip—the kind of vacation that might put me in a hos- 
pital. But it was a pleasure to be their chauffeur and 
to get their reaction to places which charm the Mad- 
ame and me. 

There was the great Worcester turnpike, worthy 
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to be compared with the George Washington Me- 


morial Boulevard from Washington to Mount Ver- 


non, there was the rotary turn off on to Route 20 
coming down from Waltham, there was the view of 
Worcester on its hill three or four miles north of one 
of the bridges that the road crosses, and there was the 
turn off near North Oxford where we leave the con- 
crete which is bound for Hartford. All this really 
was preliminary—hbeautiful, but not yet the beautiful 
hill country. 

An hour and a half out of Boston we began to see 
the hills of Monson. Then came Palmer and the 
closely patrolled road to Springfield, and the traffic 
officers and the turn over the bridge which crosses the 
Connecticut, the working of our passage through West 
Springfield, and then the concrete again curving away 
westward to Westfield. 

The sun came out for the Berkshires. There they 
were before us, blue and beautiful, as we left Westfield 
and passed “Governor Ely’s home golf course.” 

We put off luncheon until one-thirty in order to 
reach the Chester-Blandford State Park, a little over 
a hundred miles from Boston. It is a beautiful spot. 
From our lunch table we could look up the side of steep 
cliffs framed by maples and birches and down on the 
highway, the B. & A. R. R., and the Westfield River. 
Then on over the river the eye could travel up steep 
wooded slopes for hundreds of feet. Jacob’s Ladder, 
Pittsfield, the Lebanon Mountain, all the Lebanon 
villages, Albany—these are an old story to my readers. 
By afternoon it was clearer than I had ever known it 
on this route. From the Lebanon Mountain westward 
the view showed all eastern New York. On farther 
we began to get views of the Catskills, mystical in 
their blueness, and with peaks showing that I never 
before had seen from that road. 

Going west from Albany I proudly pointed out 
the Helderbergs and the Indian Ladder, steep, wooded 
hills rising abruptly from the plain which stretches 
fifteen miles to Schenectady. Schoharie County never 
looked more beautiful than when we passed the 
county line at fifty miles an hour near Esperance. 
The white ashes showed yellow and purple. The 
birches and hickories were all yellow. The sumach 
was scarlet. The maples were scarlet and green. 
The conifers gave the background. 

There is a view of Cobleskill near the Country 
Club that I like best of all. One sees a village screened 
by maples and elms, with a spire rising above all the 
foliage, a beautiful new high school on one hill, the 
yellow buildings of the State School of Agriculture 
on another hill. The view on up the valley of the 
Cobleskill is clear for another seven miles. Then the 
hills of Summit and Worcester block it. It is the view 
of mountains and side valleys to all of which I can give 
names, of roads over all of which I have traveled, of 
hamlets with all of which there is some association. 

When we had picked up the Madame and her 
baggage, the meat and the groceries, and the week’s 
wash just back from the laundry, we had a full car. 
Proudly we swept westward over the battlefield of 
Cobleskill. Proudly we turned into the new road to 
the farm and enlarged upon the excellences and con- 
veniences of the place. Proudly we displayed our 
ability to get the kitchen stove hot in five minutes 


and the chops sizzling in another five. With gratitude 
we bowed our heads at the table made beautiful with 
the Madame’s flowers. Another 230 miles passed in 
safety, rest which follows toil, food enough and to spare, 
all the news to give and to get after a separation. 

From Thursday night till Monday morning the 
Assistant and her sister were with us. They lived 
at Joseph’s View, dining with us every day, but get- 
ting their own breakfasts and suppers, and driving 
with us every afternoon except Sunday. So we took 
the drive up the Schoharie Valley to the Gilboa Dam, 
which late this season furnished one of the highest and 
loveliest falls in New York State when the impounded 
water dashed over the spillway. So we took the 
circuit to Cherry Valley, Otsego Lake, Cooperstown 
and Colliers. So we drove to Charlottesville and other 
lovely near-by points. Engrossed in talk one day, I 
ran out of gasoline for the first time in years, at Potato 
Creek near Maryland, N. Y. But there was a silver 
lining to the cloud, for the experience let me see again 
how speedily and effectively neighbors can get one 
out of a fix. 

Then there were the quiet times by the fire, the 
getting acquainted, the sharing experiences. 

I have intimations that the Assistant may take 
to writing a Cruising herself to tell especially what 
they did and saw at the Little Green House, so I will 
not trespass on her territory. 

For the trip back we had one of the most dazzling 
of October days. We drove by Schenectady and 
Troy, stopping at the Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute to call on a former member of the Leader staff, 
Granville Hicks, now teaching English at R. P. L., 
and carrying on an enormous amount of literary work. 
He had only time between classes to come out to the 
car, and to urge us to stop at the farm, fourteen miles 
out, but only a mile off our road, where the family 
spends all the time possible. We had only time to 
congratulate him upon the success of his new book, 
“The Great Tradition.” 

It always is such a nuisance to stop and look 
people up when one is touring that we seldom do it. 
We want to get where we are going. Iam inclined to 
think that we carry this too far. I greatly admire 
Hicks, but I stopped not on my own account, but be- 
cause Miss Adams has kept up a correspondence with 
him and is very fond of the whole family. Yet I had 
my reward. 

In the town of Grafton I began to look for the 
farm according to directions. I turned up at the 


wrong Socony station, reached a place that did not 


look like a Hicks nest, and turned back. Then we 
found it, with Mrs. Hicks and Father and Mother 
Hicks, a puppy hound dog and a self-possessed cat. 

What a charming place, from kitchen to living- 
room, from porch to woodshed! Books overflowed up- 
stairs and downstairs, but they seemed to belong wher- 
ever we found them. They have thirty-eight acres 
of land, limitless sky, and a magnificent view of the 
Taconics, and even the top of Greylock rising above 
the lesser mountains west of it. The younger couple 
and Stephanie had moved to town that day, but 
so small a matter as missing knives and forks brought 
Mrs. Hicks out and enabled us to see her. 

For life work Hicks seems in a fair way to get 


a 
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what he wants—a livelihood out of letters. And who 
can question his equipment? 

It was five when we reached Boston, 256 miles in- 
stead of 230, nine hours instead of six. But we had 
lunched at one of the summits of the Mohawk Trail 


on the best day of the autumn. We had made the 


dusty detour at Orange. We had turned off at Fitch- 
burg in obedience to the advice on signs and gone by 
Leominster, Sterling and Worcester. So we had our 
last forty miles on one of the best roads in the world, 
and came in, if not fresh, at least not too tired. 

And I was not too late for the page proofs. 


The General Convention of Nineteen Forty-three 
John Smith Lowe, George E. Huntley and Heury C. Ledyard 


HE) Universalist General Convention had been 

‘| in session for three days in the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Worcester, Mass. It 
23 was the year of our Lord nineteen forty-three. 

While, compared with those of an earlier period, 
the assembly was exceedingly large, there were many 
other churches that would have been able and happy 
to entertain it. Those in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Minneapolis, all revivified and de- 
veloped into centers of tremendous religious and social 
influence, would gladly have extended their hospitality, 
and so would scores of others located in smaller com- 
munities. It was universally agreed, however, that 
the manifestly appropriate place for the Convention 
of nineteen forty-three was Worcester, Mass. 

The reason for this unanimity of feeling was that 
it had been at this “Heart of the Commonwealth” 
that, just ten years before, the Universalist Church 
had come to self-realization and had entered its era of 
re-enlightenment, renewal and reconsecration. 

The previous days of this session of nineteen forty- 
three had been characterized by joy, vision, power. 
Aware of the tremendous progress made during the 
decade of dignity and determination that followed the 
Convention of nineteen thirty-three, the people from 
North, South, East and West had gathered in a spirit 
of gratitude, confidence and Christian out-reaching. 
And with what combined faith and faithfulness had 
they plunged into the business of the denomination! 
The leaders had presented such plans for enlargement 
and service as would have dismayed any but stout- 
hearted Christians. No faltering, however, remained 
in a church knowing itself to be recommissioned for 
great and noble usefulness. With beaming faces the 
delegates had voted for enterprises that would demand 
careful thought and vast sacrifice throughout the en- 
tire denomination, and they had done it with full as- 
surance that their action would meet with enthusi- 
astic support in every local field. 

Now, near the close of the session, came this ser- 
vice of happy history and prophecy, when represen- 
tatives of a church renewed met to tell and sing of 
their joy and their strong intent. 

On the platform sat a group of eminent leaders, 
past and present. The men who, in nineteen thirty- 
three, had been respectively the president of the Gen- 
eral Convention, the treasurer of the General Con- 
vention, the General Superintendent, and the editor 
of the Christian Leader, were there in places of honor, 
smiling at everyone and looking not ten years older 
but ten years younger. And with them were more 
youthful men, representing “the new blood,” which 
was proving to be very good blood indeed. 

Several five-minute speeches were made, all filled 


with the spirit of gladness and devout determination; 
and then followed the principal address, delivered by 
a man of forty—strong of voice, strong of conviction, 
strong of purpose. This man, who by reason of his 
gifts and his giving had become not only a denomina- 
tional but an interdenominational power, took for his 
theme ‘‘Our Continuing Pentecost.”’ 

After saying that the Worcester Convention of 
ten years ago had been a turning-point in the life of 
his beloved church, a crisis when the decision had been 
altogether wise, he spoke at length upon the following 
characteristics of that great gathering: 

First, good fellowship. This was not superficial, 
but deep and genuine. The cordial handclasps at 
the beginning indicated that the people had come 
with mutual respect and affection, all actuated by a 
great desire to find the wisest solution of their com- 
mon problems. There was, of course, sharp debate; 
but there was no sarcasm, no unseemly personalities. 
Possibly it was remembered that a great man of 
Worcester, Senator George F. Hoar, had been de- 
scribed as one whose wit was a brilliant spark, but a 
spark that never became a cinder to torment the eye 
of a fellowman. 

Second, denominational confidence. Previous to 
the Convention, during a time of serious shrinkage, 
the spirit of defeatism had arisen in some quarters. 
It had even been said that unless there could be a 
merger with some other ecclesiastical body our church 
was doomed to extinction, the evident thought being 
that two weaknesses could be combined to produce 
strength. The attendants at Worcester, however, 
had left their pessimism at home, and no prophets of 
despair raised their sad voices. 

Third, clear affirmation. Suggestions of adopt- 
ing any profession of belief that in attempting to 
be “broad” really represented the apotheosis of 
nothingness, were summarily dismissed. The Uni- 
versalists of nineteen thirty-three were in no mood 
for implied “‘Anythingarianism.’’ On the other hand, 
they recognized that if their church had any reason at 
all to continue as a separate entity it must be because 
it was the custodian of a unique, beautiful and su- 
premely important truth. With clarified thought, 
they stood firmly for “the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God.” They were thrilled as they accepted 
apostleship for an interpretation of the universe as 
rational, progressive and successful. 

Fourth, co-operation. Voting against entangling, 
expensive and unnecessary alliances, they were, 
nevertheless, strong for co-operation with anybody 
and everybody who were working for the betterment 
of human life. Were the Friends doing a particular 
work with skill and generosity? Help them at once. 
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The Jews? The Roman Catholics? The Society for 
Ethical Culture? “Unity of purpose” for any worth- 
while service, while no reason for organic union, was 
seen to be sufficient ground for eager cooperation. 
Fifth, personal and denominational reconsecra- 
tion. Inevitably following from the vision of a suc- 
cessful world and of a race glorified as God’s partners, 
were a new recognition of responsibility and a happy 
devotion to duty. There was no more talk about 
dying but much about doing. Everywhere throughout 
the Convention came demands for active altruism, 
for operative optimism, for useful Universalism. The 
committee on official reports recommended a redoub- 
ling of efforts along all lines, and their reeommenda- 
tions were adopted with radical additions. More for 
Japan! More for the home field! More for social 
service! More for denominational journalism! The 
general reaction to this aggressive stand was truly 
remarkable. Choice young men said, “If this is the 
kind of church you are going to have, we volunteer 
for its ministry!’ Older clergymen said, “Now we 
are ready to go home and work with hope and power!”’ 
A gifted visitor said, “I here and now apply for mem- 
bership in your church!’ A woman said, “During 
this talk of a retrenching and perishing church I 
changed my will, giving a hundred thousand dollars 
to sturdier agencies, but I will now change it back.” 
A man of means said, “I will not wait for death, but 
will give a hundred thousand dollars today.”” And so 
on. And down on their knees went the people of that 


great assembly, asking forgiveness if they had been 
silent and recreant, and praying for strength to be 
worthy. 

“Now,” said the speaker, “it is not necessary for 
me to tell you about the new Universalist Church that 
has followed Worcester nineteen thirty-three, for 
you are in it and of it. You know of the expansion of 
all our enterprises; you know of our position of inter- 
denominational respectability; you know of our sane 
and vigorous religious education; you know of our 
noteworthy stand on the new social problems of the 
decade; you know of the high spiritual life developed. 
And I am sure that you agree that my subject, ‘Our 
Continuing Pentecost,’ is completely justified.”’ 

After the young man had taken his seat, the Gen- 
eral Superintendent arose and spoke for ten minutes 
on the theme, “What Next?” His address was a 
notable example of condensed wisdom and inspira- 
tion. ‘We have only begun,” he said, “for the reward 
of good service is the challenge to larger and better 
service. Let us go forth thoroughly resolved that 
we, blessed with a supreme message and dignified 
with a supreme mission, will be faithful to the faith 
and true to the truth.” 

There was no doubt of the response in the minds 
and hearts of the people in that great Convention of 
nineteen forty-three. Faces showed it. Spontaneous 
and fervent prayers showed it. “Forward Be Our 
Watchword,” a grand old hymn, was sung with a fresh 
fervor and a new significance. 


The Limits of Economic Nationalism 
Quincy Wright 


ie SHE slight achievements of the London Eco- 
7 Bey| nomic Conference may be attributed to the 
inability of the statesmen there assembled to 
resolve the conflict between national policies 
toward economic self-sufficiency and world 
policies directed toward reviving world trade and 
stabilizing currencies. Is the conflict insoluble? Is 
there any meeting ground for national and world 
economic policies which may provide a basis for agree- 
ment when the London Conference is reconvened? 

Economic nationalism is a phrase which can 
doubtless cover a great variety of policies, but I will 
assume that Dean Wallace B. Donham of the Harvard 
business school fairly described its major character- 
istics in his article entitled ‘National Ideals and Inter- 
nationalist Idols,”’ published in Part II of the Harvard 
Business Review for April, 1933. “To me,” he writes 
(p. 393), “the road to freedom from world wars and 
to prosperity lies in working out most problems at 
home. In this way we may reduce the necessity of 
international cooperation to a minimum within the 
capacity of human nature and remove most sources 
of friction. . . . We cannot look simultaneously at 
home and abroad for solution of our difficulties.” 

If economic nationalism means merely that each 
nation should first seek to regulate its domestic econ- 
omy in the interest of its own people it is one thing, 
but if it means in addition that each nation should 
ignore the international repercussions of its economic 
regulations, even if these regulations have a purely 


domestic intent, it becomes something quite different. 
In the writer’s opinion economic nationalism might be 
reconciled with world peace, if the latter of these im- 
plications were eliminated by appropriate interna- 
tional agreements. The aim of the international eco- 
nomic conference, in other words, should not be world- 
economic cooperation to restore prosperity, but the 
development of international law and organization to 
prevent injury to one state by the economic regulations 
of another. 

The conditions necessitating the extension of 
international regulation into the economic field, the 
possible nature of certain such extensions, and the 
implications of this for American policy, will be briefly 
considered. 

The great facts of the modern world are the in- 
vention and widening use of the press, radio, motion 
pictures, travel tours, international propaganda, and 
other means of communication across frontiers. 
People are no longer ignorant of conditions in other 
parts of the world. If wages are higher elsewhere, 
labor knows it, and there is pressure for migration. 
If certain raw materials are produced at a lower price 
abroad, or if they exist only in restricted foreign areas, 
manufacturers know it, and there is pressure for im- 
portation. If profits on investments or organizing 
skill are higher abroad, investors and entrepreneurs 
know it, and there is pressure for the export of capital 
and industrial enterprise. If commodity prices are 
higher abroad, the manufacturers know it, and there 
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is pressure for foreign markets. If scenery, atmos- 
phere, and climate are better, people with leisure know 
it, and there is pressure for foreign travel. If educa- 
tion is better in foreign institutions, students know it, 
and there is pressure for foreign scholarships. If 
social conditions are bad in foreign countries, it be- 
comes known and there is pressure for relief, social and 
missionary work abroad. If contagious diseases are 
rampant in foreign countries, people are aware of it and 
also aware that it may spread, and there is pressure for 
medical aid abroad. If better scientific work is being 
done abroad, scientists know it, and there is pressure 
for international associations and academies. ‘Thus, 
out of new means of communication, have developed 
pressures from interests in all countries for an ex- 
pansion of international contact. There are de- 
mands for international finance, international trade, 
international education, international travel, inter- 
national science, international humanitarianism, not 
from any vague love for internationalism, but from the 
pursuit of their most normal interests by average men 
and women. 

If the satisfaction of such interests is thwarted 
by artificial means, there will be resentment. People 
do not greatly resent obstacles to the satisfaction of 
their desires when such obstacles are imposed by 
nature or result from their own ignorance, but they do 
resent such obstacles imposed by legislation, whether 
that legislation is foreign or domestic. If the legis- 
lator is foreign, whatever may have been his intention, 
those whose desires are thwarted will interpret the act 
as springing from malevolence against themselves. 
This may even happen where the legislation is domes- 
tic. Certain groups are only too ready to impute 
malevolent class interest to legislation which thwarts 
their ambition. 

Suppose we had a world of economically self- 
sufficient nations, would the human interests, ad- 
versely affected by the artificial barriers to inter- 
national intercourse, be equally distributed among the 
states? They would not. In certain countries of 
large area and diverse resources, the interests resenting 
such barriers would be relatively unimportant. In 
other countries of small area, inadequate resources, 
highly developed manufactures, and surplus invest- 
ment funds, the interests resenting such barriers might 
be a dominant part of the population controlling the 
government. They would tend to demand that the 
most adverse of such barriers be removed and would 
back that demand by the enlargement of their armies 
and navies. The country which was prospering most 
under such attempts at national economic independ- 
ence would soon become the center of hostile attitudes 
in all the countries in which dominant interests were 
adversely affected by such barriers. 

In other words, a world of nations striving to be 
economically independent would not mean a world of 
actually independent nations, but a world in which 
some of the nations were fairly independent and satis- 
fied and others very much dissatisfied, convinced that 
their inferior position was due to malevolence of the 
more fortunate, and continually stimulated by domes- 
tic propaganda to rectify the situation by the sword. 

In a world where conditions in all countries are 
known to the leaders in all others (and this cannot be 


prevented unless we impose impossible restrictions 
upon modern means of communication), economic 
self-sufficiency in a thoroughgoing sense can be main- 
tained only by arms. There would be no peace in 
such a world. 

The Kellogg Pact proposes to prevent territorial 
invasions and conquests. This might be possible if the 
less fortunately endowed nations felt a certain security 
in established sources of raw material, established 
markets abroad, and established opportunities for 
cultural contact. Under such conditions there would 
be no material gain in conquest. From the economic 
point of view and under conditions of reasonable se- 
curity of international economic intercourse, it is 
probably true, as Norman Angell has pointed out, that 
war is a great illusion. But if there is no such security 
for established economic relations in foreign territory, 
a premium is placed upon conquest. Under such 
conditions one might expect a mad scramble for the 
extension of sovereignty over areas with oil, essential 
minerals, essential tropical agricultural products, 
essential markets, and so forth. It seems probable 
that the Kellogg Pact can secure territorial frontiers 
only if supplemented by arrangements assuring a 
reasonable security for established economic interests 
in foreign territory. There is, I think, some evidence 
for this in the fact that the party which favored mili- 
tary aggression in Manchuria rapidly augmented its 
strength in Japan after the United States, in making 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff, had pointedly ignored the 
perfectly proper representations made by Japanese 
merchants to Congress with respect to established 
markets for certain Japanese goods believed to be non- 
competitive with American goods in the United States; 
and after China, by the recovery of tariff autonomy, 
had threatened to raise barriers against importation 
of Japanese textiles and other manufactures. These 
pointed warnings that Japan was in danger of losing 
her two great markets for manufactures could readily 
have been taken as a failure of the Shidehara policy 
and a motive for supporting the military party which 
had always said economic security lay only in con- 
quering a sufficient portion of the earth to make feasi- 
ble a policy of national economic self-sufficiency. 

In urging that international factors be considered 
in forming economic policy it is not necessary to offer 
any support to the policy pursued by the United States 
after the war. The policy of stimulating exports and 
foreign investments while raising steadily higher 
barriers against imports and at the same time trying 
to collect European debts, had little to commend it. 
It would be difficult to devise an economic policy more 
certain to produce economic collapse and international 
ill will than that by which the United States built up a 
facade of prosperity from 1923 to 1929. There should 
be no return to that. The results of that period serve 
as a warning to governments to keep out of direct 
foreign trade stimulation, a warning which Lord Bryce 
had given the American people in the Williamstown 
Institute of 1922 (Bryce, “International Relations,”’ 
p. 109) which appears to have gone entirely un- 
heeded. 

The great object of world politics accepted by 
most of the nations in the Kellogg Pact, announced in 
numerous declarations of statesmen, and agreed to by 
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Dean Donham himself, is the preservation of peace. I 
would certainly agree with Dean Donham that this 
objective does not necessarily mean a promotion of 
more intense economic contact between nations. Per- 
haps as a general proposition one might even accept 
the reverse supported by Dean Donham that a reduc- 
tion of such contacts would make the preservation of 
peace easier. This, however, should not be confused 
with the proposition that the preservation of peace is 
compatible with a policy which ignores the inter- 
national repercussion of domestic economic policies. 
On the contrary, if peace is to be preserved efforts at 
economic nationalism by any nation should not be 
allowed to go so far as to arouse serious resentment 
abroad, and if not supervised by adequate world-po- 
litical organization they are almost certain to do so. 
The problem of peace is that of developing interna- 
tional organization to a degree capable of regulating 
the amount of international contact which is inevitable 
in a given state of world-technological development, 
especially in the field of communication. If the 
amount of that contact can be somewhat reduced 
without itself creating resentment leading to war, a 
less thoroughgoing international organization may be 
necessary. 

On the other hand, we cannot destroy existing 
world communication and information. With that as 
a basis each nation must estimate the strength of 
opposition in other nations to the erection of artificial 
barriers to world intercourse, and where the strength 
of this opposition approaches a dangerous threshold 
the world-political organization should, after appro- 
priate procedure, exercise a veto. It is idle to suppose 
that in the present state of communication any nation 
can be secure if it becomes the object of general world 
resentment. If the nation does not have the intelli- 
gence to be a good neighbor and voluntarily to avoid 
such resentment, then the world order should step in. 

It might even be generally recognized as a 
principle of international law that certain changes in 
commercial regulations by a nation of a character to 
bring measurable damage to the nationals of another 
state should give rise to a cause for action by that state 
either for pecuniary compensation or for injunction 
against the regulation. Even if such legal procedure 
should not as yet be acceptable, at least a more flexible, 
political arena should be provided in which states can 
reach agreement in the particular instance when the 
exercise of national sovereignty is alleged to be bringing 
irreparable injury upon another state. 

It should be clear that the demand of interna- 
tionalism is not for the development of international 
trade or more international contact, but for the de- 
velopment of international political machinery ade- 
quate to regulate the amount of international trade 
and contact which is inevitable. If the amount of 
international contact can be reduced without arousing 
dangerous resentment, that is all to the good. Inter- 
national contact is probably a cause of war if not 
regulated by adequate international machinery. We 
might as well recognize that all nations cannot be 
economically independent without a degree of de- 
population or a reduction of the standard of living 
which is unthinkable, that there is consequently a 
minimum below which international contact cannot 


be pushed, and that we must develop sufficient inter- 
national organization so that that degree of contact 
can be regulated. Where traffic at a city corner is 
limited to one horse vehicle every ten minutes, no 
traffic regulation is necessary; when it develops to a 
dozen motor vehicles a minute, regulation is necessary. 
It is idle to talk in terms of the horse vehicle. We 
must take the alternative of traffic regulation. We 
may not like it, but we have to accept city ordinances, 
stop lights, and policemen to regulate traffic. 

So in the present-day world it is idle to talk in 
terms of the problems of the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century. We must recognize that a large amount of 
international contact, and consequently of national 
dependence for most states, is a fact of the twentieth 
century, and proceed to organize control adequate to 
prevent collision. 

Turning to American policy, Dean Donham em- 
phasizes the difficulties of understanding and con- 
trolling international affairs, especially under our form 
of government. There are difficulties, and perhaps 
we ought to change some features of our political sys- 
tem, particularly the extraordinary capacity of the 
Senate to obstruct, but the difficulty of the problem 
should not be overestimated. The problem is that of 
continuous alertness to domestic policies which may 
have international repercussions, measurement of the 
attitude aroused in foreign states from proposals that 
do have such repercussion, and modification of policy 
when such attitudes are of dangerous intensity. 
Careful attention to established rules of international 
law and treaties is a prime requisite. It may be an- 
ticipated that violations of legal rights of other states 
will create a dangerous attitude. Even where legal 
rights are not impaired, dangerous attitudes may 
arise. Consideration for them should not be regarded 
as an undignified yielding to threats, but rather a 
recognition by the state that it is a member of the 
family of nations. In his inaugural address, President 
Roosevelt referred to a policy of neighborliness. A 
good neighbor does not pursue his interest without 
regard to the offensiveness of his action to his neighbor, 
even when within his legal rights. We must realize 
the great probability that any steps in a program of 
greater national self-sufficiency may bring serious 
distress and bitter resentment to other nations. To 
give no heed to the evidences of such conditions would 
certainly be incompatible with neighborliness in our 
foreign relations. 


* *k * 


A minister was hurrying with his wife, in his auto, to get toa 
distant church where he had an engagement to preach, when 
the main gudgeon or some other part underneath the machine 
made a doleful sound and the auto stopped dead. The minister 
spread an old blanket down under the car and managed to worm 
his way to the point where the trouble seemed to be located. 

At first there was complete silence—but then the wife began 
to hear what sounded to her like the words “Muscle Shoals, 
Muscle Shoals, Muscle Shoals.” 

She listened intently, and at length her feminine curiosity 
got the better of her and she inquired, in as inoffensive a manner 
as possible, ‘“‘What are you saying ‘Muscle Shoals’ for, Cyrus?” 

The husband replied—also in as calm a tone as anyone 
might be expected to use under such circumstances: ‘I’m saying 
‘Muscle Shoals’ because that’s the biggest dam I know of.”— 
Pathfinder. 
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New York Universalists Approve Joint 
Commission Report 


YEAR ago the New York State Convention 
of Universalists formally expressed its ap- 
proval of the report of the Unitarian-Uni- 

‘ versalist Commission now up before the 
General Convention for action. That approval still 
stands. Though no similar formal action was taken 
by the Convention this year approval of the Joint 
Commission’s report was in evidence (and it was al- 
most unanimous) both inside and outside the con- 
vention hall. 

At the luncheon meeting Wednesday noon the 
ministers discussed the issues awaiting action at 
Worcester under the leadership of Reed of Watertown. 
Commenting on the Joint Report, Dr. Reed expressed 
his disapproval of the name “Free Church”’ as a mis- 
leading name, since the report proposes a federated 
relationship between the Unitarians and the Uni- 
versalists. The name “Free Church,” said Dr. Reed, 
would lead one to suppose that the commissions were 
proposing a new church or denomination rather than a 
working council of two independent fellowships for 
the purpose of doing together those things which can 
be best done together. Discussion revealed the fact 
that many of the men feel that “The Free Church” is 
a most misleading name for the proposal of the Com- 
mission. There was a frank and friendly attitude 
toward the Unitarians, and an eagerness to associate 
themselves with our Unitarian friends manifest in the 
remarks of our ministers. There was also a strong 
feeling that we have talked about unity and working 
together long enough, that the time is ripe for action, 
and that the proposal of the Joint Commission is a 
practical and desirable step toward unity and co- 
operation. Before adjourning it was voted unani- 
mously that the New York State Universalist Minis- 
ters’ Association “endorse the report” of the Com- 
mission, and that we “suggest” to the Commission 
that the name of they propose be changed to “The 
Council of Liberal Churches,’ “The Federated Fel- 
lowship of Liberal Churches,” or some other name 
more in accord with the actual content of the report. 

Thursday afternoon Lalone of Canton requested 
that the Convention give some time to discussion of 
the Joint Commission’s report, and asked the presi- 
dent to call on Dean Atwood to speak on the subject. 
Dean Atwood pointed out that acceptance of the 
Commission’s report would be acting on the principle 
adopted at Hartford—‘“that the basis of fellowship 
is not a common creed but a common purpose to live 
the Christian life.” Registering his objections to the 
points included in the declaration sent out by Dr. 
Tomlinson, Dean Atwood paid a tribute of respect 
and affection to Dr. Tomlinson “‘as a minister and as 
aman.” Dr. Potterton rose to question the speaker 
on the theological status of the proposed federation. 
Dr. Potterton (who “expects to vote for the report 
unless there is too much oratory let loose at Worces- 
ter’) asked, “Is it not true that the Unitarians in ac- 
cepting the Joint Report reaffirmed their historic 
theological position?” Here followed one of the finest 


discussions we have heard in a church convention. 
It was gentlemanly, it was frank, it was completely 
Universalist in its spirit. Greenway answered Potter- 
ton for Dean Atwood by saying that the Unitarians 
did reaffirm their historic theological position. Dean 
Atwood and others pointed out that there is no reason 
why we should not do likewise if we wish. The de- 
bate closed without formal action, but not before it 
was clearly manifest that a strong current of majority 
opinion favored the acceptance of the Joint Report. 

New York Universalists showed that they were 
“taking to heart” the great issues of their church and 
striving to live up to the spirit of the Christian evangel 
in their discussion of this mooted question, even as 
Seth Brooks had so eloquently exhorted them at the 
morning service. Those opposed were every bit as 
fine and gentlemanly as those in favor. The spirit 
of the opposition was perhaps best portrayed by Niles 
of Bridgeport, who was visiting the Convention. 
Given the privileges of the floor and ealled to the 
platform, Niles might have spent his time telling us 
why he believes the Joint Commission to be all wrong, 
and he would have been entirely within his rights. This 
he did not do. He quietly stated his position, ex- 
pressed his pleasure at being present, and sat down. 

Well, that’s the story of New York Universalists 
and the Joint Commission Report. New York still 
approves the report and hopes for its adoption. 

E. A.B. 


= SS = 


BEQUEST TO THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 

Under the will of Miss Ellen A. Collins of Swampscott, 
Mass., who died Nov. 2, 1930, the Universalist Publishing House 
has received a bequest of $250. 

The will read as follows: “I hereby will and bequeath to the 
Universalist Publishing House of Boston, Mass., in the name of 
my late mother, the sum of $250." The mother to whom Miss 
Collins made this beautiful memorial was Emelia Phelps 
Collins. 

Miss Ellen Collins was nearly ninety years of age when she 
died. She was a devoted member of the Universalist chureh in 
Swampscott, and took special interest in the welfare of the 
ministers who came to serve that church. Many a struggling 
young man can testify today to her kindness and helpful 
ness. 

The Universalist Sunday school in Swampscott was orm 
ganized in her home at 35 Rock Ave., some fifty years ago. 

Miss Collins was born in the eldest house made of wood 
that is standing in the United States today. iIt is the house af 
Governor Humphrey, built in 1634, which originally stood on the 
Mudge estate, Elmwood Road, and was moved to the state hig¢h- 
way fifteen or twenty years ago. 

Miss Collins was a direct descendant of Henry Collins, whe 
came from England and settled in Lynn in 1635. At the time of 
her death:she was the oldest native born citizen of Swampscott, 
once a part of Lynn. She is survived by the following nephews 
and nieces: Miss S. Louise Collins, Mr. Wm. H. Collins, beth of 
35 Rock Ave., Mr. Walter Collins, Aspen Road, Swampscott, and 
Mr. Fred M. Collins, 31 Claremont Terrace, Swampscott, who 
is executor of her estate. Two grand nieces also survive her, 
Celia E. Collins, a daughter of Fred M. Collins, and Mrs. Doris 
A. Junior, of 35 Rock Ave., Swampscott. 
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Contemporary Thought Around the World 


X. William Pepperell Montague 


Andrew Banning 


WII E is essentially an adventure.” This phrase, 
from the pages of “Belief Unbound,” is a fair 
4 clue to the author’s thought and mental 
Mas} poise. But we ought to be cautious about 
the significance we give to the expression. It is one 
which has become the “billboard advertisement’’ of 
the garrulous, a catchphrase, as well as an expression 
of a true philosophic insight. For there are essentially 
two types of adventure: the one a wild goose chase 
after anything that may surprise, which will gratify 
some heady or maudlin anticipation; the other a keen 
pursuit after those things which have initially gratified 
a spirit sensitive to the things which are excellent. 
It is the latter type which is more applicable to Pro- 
fessor Montague, and his adventure has been pre- 
eminently in the realm of thought. 

There are two incidents described in a short 
autobiographical sketch, which bears testimony to his 
adventurousness, the one from his more impulsive 
youth, the other from more mature years. In his 
youth, he tells us, he was strongly fascinated by the 
idea of a soul as a concrete entity, and gave vent to his 
curiosity by asking whether one could reach the soul 
by boring up from the foot and leg until you reached 
it somewhere in the chest. The rebuke which this 
question elicited from his father suggests that he 
sensed his son’s chief liability. For, if we may accept 
the account literally, the answer was not first of all 
that the soul was not of such a character, but that he 
must not think of the soul that way. The boy was 
allowing his thoughts to lure him into dangerous paths. 

The second incident is an experience which oc- 
curred to him one day at Berkeley, California, after a 
session with the class in Kant, when he felt in a par- 
ticularly expansive frame of mind. The experience 
may be characterized as one of a wonderful trans- 
lucency of the objects surrounding him. Their spatial 
extensiveness seemed reduced to a minimum while at 
the same time they acquired a new “fourth dimen- 
sional” depth and intensity. These few words must 
suffice for an experience the implications of which, he 
informs us, he could never adequately convey to his 
friends, but which supplied him with a perspective 
which has dominated his thought ever since. Its im- 
portance for him may be indicated by saying that it 
gave him a clue for understanding how all that is 
externally ascribed to an object may from within be 
translated into potentiality, dynamic possibility. 

It was what philosophers also acknowledge to be a 
mere “hunch,” but it was the sort of hunch that made 
him eager to exploit its possibilities because of the 
intimations of profitable results. It gave him a clue 
to the eternal mystery of the relation between body 
and mind, which had fascinated him ever since the day 
he had taken the first wrong path to the soul. Matter 
and mind need no longer offer the puzzle of two en- 
tirely heterogeneous natures being held in some amaz- 
ing alliance in the living organism. Matter is not 
that impenetrable static stuff which has defied all 


attempts to discover how life can in any way be 
associated with it. For all matter which appears as a 
three-dimensional surface, can be conceived as possess- 
ing a fourth dimension which may be designated as its 
potentiality. This potentiality consists particularly 
in its ability to retain its past history and turn it intoa 
basis for future persistence. Even the lowest forms 
of existence have this capacity to some degree. We 
cannot give a detailed account of the scale of existence 
in which this fourth aspect attains increasingly more 
importance. Its manifestation is naturally pre- 
eminent in the human individual where mind has be- 
come autonomous. For in the rational creature, this 
potentiality can be more completely organized and 
recreated, especially by the power of the imagination 
into more novel and spontaneous approaches to the 
future. The significant fact, however, is that this 
potentiality, this storing up of the past and present 
as resources for the future, belongs to matter itself; 
and by virtue of it, matter can gain access to, in fact 
become an integral part of, spirit. This also serves to 
explain the fact, always intriguing, that we live so 
much in the past and in terms of the past. 

Pursuing the indications of his “hunch” further, 
Professor Montague developed the bearings of his 
theory of potentiality on the field of ethics. The core 
of his ideas on the moral life may with some justifica- 
tion be summed up in the words that the moral life is 
a life from within expanding outwards. It is a life of 
growth. This implies first of all that morality is not 
to be conceived as a special function, we might say 
some peculiarly resilient activity of the mind, but 
rather as coordinate with the whole of the spirit’s 
growth. “Spirit and its potentialities derive their 
incommensurable dignity not from an alien and abso- 
lute quality but from the infinity of quantity by which 
their dimension exceeds the lesser dimension of bod- 
ily needs.” (‘‘Belief Unbound,” p. 44.) It implies 
equally that all external authority or discipline cor- 
rupts true morality. Professor Montague reverses 
the basic principle of Kant’s ethics so that it reads: 
“Tt is the law that there shall never be law.” (p. 58.) 
It is not a lawless morality which he advocates, but 
one in which there shall be no imposition from without. 
Life itself will make its demands upon the spirit. But 
the extent or control of moral actions must always be 
the extent of one’s own greatest potentialities; con- 
science is the larger self contrasted with the narrower 
self. The final court of appeal for determining duty 
must always be the duty to fulfill one’s own greatest 
possibilities. “It is not communism or fascism but 
pure cooperative anarchism that will characterize the 
golden age of the future.”’ (p. 57.) 

The prime concern of the moral life must, there- 
fore, be a more abundant life. The essential function 
of mind is to increase life by reviewing and refashioning 
the resources of the deposits of the past. ‘“‘For better 
or for worse, life is utterly committed to going for- 
ward.” (p. 63.) Accordingly, the two fundamental 
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virtues are Love and Enthusiasm. The former is the 
extensive principle, that of assimilating a wider range 
of interests and transfusing it with one’s own char- 
acter. This principle was particularly preached by 
Gautama and by Jesus. The other is the more in- 
tensive principle, of spontaneity and self-affirmation, 
as representing the actualizing of potentialities. It is 
this enthusiasm which alone can ‘‘burn away the fu- 
tilities, frivolities, and wastes that plague us today.” 
Neither temperance nor the law of the golden mean 
can secure to us the maximum of life which is life’s 
intrinsic goal and law. Enthusiasm includes par- 
ticularly Loyalty and Courage. In respect of the 
courage of the intellect our modern world has far 
greater possibilities than that of either Buddha or 
Christ. 

What function can religion have in such an indi- 
vidualistic and dynamic philosophy of life? Cer- 
tainly traditional religion is inadequate to support, it, 
and the most serious threat to any religion is its danger 
of becoming irrelevant. The shortcomings of tradi- 
tional religion have been its harking back to a golden 
era of the past, and the resulting authoritarianism 
based on an attempt to re-establish that golden age by 
imposition. Religion, in order to maintain its place 
in life, must be revolutionized; in place of an ascetic 
denial of life it must become part of life’s chief aim, 
namely, to attain a maximum abundance of life. Some 
of the recent attempts to bring religion into line with 
the modern temper have failed because they consti- 
tuted merely a compromise. Even a devout natural- 
ism which attempts to reduce the divine to whatever 
factors in the environment are conducive to the good 
life, has lost more in emotional intensity than it has 
gained in scientific plausibility. Religion is an all-or- 
none kind of thing. It is not to be conceived as a 
mere ally to the life of spiritual growth, or as lending 
it alien and precarious support. It is the very ful- 
fillment of the quest to actualize to the full the poten- 
tialities in life. Hence it is the affirmation of ‘‘the 
possibility that what is highest in spirit is also deepest 
in nature.” Atheism is not so much irrational as an 
impoverishing of life. 

The crucial issue in religion is, then, whether 
reality does sustain this ‘exciting’ possibility. Once 
more Professor. Montague is loyal to his hunch that 
spirit pervades matter, not as an appendage, but as 
intrinsic to matter. For, as we have seen, there is no 
form of existence which does not to some degree possess 
the potentiality of retaining its own past and on the 
basis of it reaffirming itself in the future. There is, 
however, only one form of reality which could translate 
past history into future continuance, and that is mind 
or consciousness. Since all existence presents this 
aspect of real potentiality, we are justified in assuming 
that there is a world-soul or consciousness. To this 
consciousness we may ascribe personality; it would be 
more rather than less personal than our minds since it 
possesses a more perfect and intimate rapport among 
its elements. 

Thus Professor Montague holds that the universe 
supports the idea of an all-pervasive spirit. But it 
does not equally validate the traditional idea that this 
spirit is also omnipotent. The dread reality of evil 
will not sustain such an idea. The attempts to retain 


both the infinite goodness and infinite power of God 
have generally resulted in compromising God’s good- 
ness. 

A more justifiable interpretation of the uni- 
verse would be that it is pervaded by an omnipresent 
spirit with limited power, in short a God who is finite 
in will. For the world is constituted of finite exist- 
ences, each of which has its measure of self-affirming 
spontaneity, and which accordingly presents some 
aspect of self-sufficiency and externality to the spirit 
which encompasses the whole. This aspect of the 
world represents the environment for God, ‘‘that in 
God which is not God,” but which his spirit is pro- 
gressively penetrating and transforming. The spirit 
of God is like a leaven, heightening all potentiality, 
and progressively overcoming opposition in the way of 
its actualization. 

If we may be permitted to paraphrase Professor 
Montague’s statements, we would say that religion is 
not a belief in a transcendent reality which already 
definitely is and which is contrasted with our finite 
life, but it is an active living for and through a tran- 
scendent reality whichis becoming and which will be. 
Our religion is summed up, not in a conforming of any 
sort, but in an aspiration toward and increasing at- 
tainment of a fuller, more abundant, life. The degree 
in which we actualize that spirit in our lives and thus 
become instrumental in fulfilling it as well as ourselves, 
will constitute our claim to immortality. 

* * * 
SHRIVELING UP INTO FEWER DENOMINATIONS 
F. H. Selden 

The Christian Leader is one of the most thought-provoking 
publications that comes to my desk. It contains many discus- 
sions that can come only from sources overflowing with worth- 
while ideas born of high ideals. Yet every issue pains me with 
its discussions of creeds and plans for union with some decaying 
denomination. 

What would one expect of a business concern that was 
spending most of its constructive talent in trying to become 
smaller and smaller? Has the whole world been raised to the 
highest ideal of religion and hence no longer has need of so 
many churches—of any churches? For to shrink up into fewer 
churches, fewer denominations, means defeat, however pros- 
perous some union may seem for a time, and eventually it means 
the fading away of present church organizations. I am not 
advocating denominational warfare, any more than I would ad- 
vocate neighborhood quarrels by saying that each family ought to 
maintain its own home. What then is the matter? 

As I have gone about in rural communities working for re- 
tention of the Eighteenth Amendment, this whole matter of re- 
ligion and public well-being has been forcibly brought to my 
attention. What do I find to be the difficulty that confronts the 
churches and causes this lack of interest and diminishing at- 
tendance? The answer is ruts—deep ruts that lead into bygone 
trails that are so deep that those in control are unable to see over 
them. 

What is the church for? I believe that its purpose is to do 
good to the community as a whole and as individuals. This 
certainly ought to be its mission. Is it fulfill ng this mission in 
any manner, in as great a degree as it ought, or even enough to 
warrant its expense? What seems to be the impression that one 
gets on visiting church services where one is not acquainted? 
I make a point of visiting typical services of all types. Briefly, 
for I mu t not take much space, the whole performance has the 
appearance of a task to be gone through with as quickly as de- 
corum will permit and then to be forgotten. Who is at fault? 


First of all, the minister, for attempting to do the impossible _ : 
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of bringing a vital message to the same persons once, possibly 
twice, each seven days. The level of general intelligence has 
risen above being satisfied or even materially helped by such high 
speed productions. Those who are satisfied with such superficial 
sermons are of a temperament and standard that has little in- 
fluence ‘n the community. The church’s influence therefore be- 
comes only nominal, and the forceful element of society in general 
ceases to attend. The doctrine that one must attend church be- 
cause it is one’s duty no longer holds—nor ought it to hold. 

This example of superficial service on the part of the leader 
sets the standard for the procedure of the membership. It be- 
comes a get-by-as-best-one-can course throughout the church 
activities. Excuses for non-attendance are easily found. In- 
come is a difficult problem. New members are hard to get, and 
even old members turn into floaters and float entirely away from 
all church services and church activities. Then the only way to 
keep up the bluff is to unite with some other weak group and for- 
get, as they meet in one building, that while the pews in their 
building are fairly well filled there are one or more church build- 
ings in the community entirely empty and most of the population 
is unmindful that there is even one religious gathering in the 
community. 

Is there a remedy? I believe there is. With this r’se of 
intelligence that has made present methods ineffective have 
come all essential means for changing to more effective methods. 
It is no longer necessary that one minister address the same 
congregation week after week, yet services less often than every 
week or at irregular intervals are soon dropped from one’s at- 
tention. The automobile has made exchange of pulpits easily 
accomplished. Already such exchanges occur occasionally. 
We have established the fashion of an occasional exchange. We 
need now to carry the fashion further, possibly develop it little 
by little, until no minister will be expected to address the same 
persons oftener than once in four to eight weeks, with an audience 
expecting something really worth listening to every week. 

How easy it will be as these itineraries are developed t) bring 
into use much talent that is now unused, even unnoticed. Many 
can be found who would aid in keeping the churches open and at 
the same time do much in bringing the services into harmony 
with p esent conditions. Every layman should be encouraged to 
have a message, and it should be made the fashion to see that op- 
portunity is afforded to give each message as large usefulness as 
possible. This idea was originally suggested to me years ago by 
the Rev. Ernest Whitesmith. 

What a wonderful opportunity this general exchange would 
offer, not to unite denominations and allow them to shrink up, 
but to retain even weak churches and broaden out all into larger 
usefulness and recognition of good in all. What if some of the 
services do not conform to all the regular formalities? 

But some will ask: What about the pastoral work with the 
ministers going about to other places and churches? This is 
the more important factor in the change. Above all other 
reasons for church decay is that of lack of responsibility forced 
upon the people. Growth comes from effort, from doing one’s 
part. The settled pastor with the people paying him for doing 
all the pastoral work has done more to kill off church attendance 
than all other factors combined. There must occur a return of 
larger personal responsibility on the part of the church member- 
ship if the church is to survive. It has become the fashion to 
have everything done by formal appointment of trained workers. 
This must change to the doing of all possible by individual ini- 
tiative of the regular membership. It is at this point more than 
anywhere else that the church has lost out. Religious growth 
comes from religious activity, and this cannot be brought about 
by formal routine organization o all religious functions. 

Every human being is so constituted that full satisfaction 
can come only by indiv dual effort. For a generation, in our 
ambition .o be efficient we have been gradually crushing out 
individual opportunity. We have become so anxious to have 
things done in the best way that we have come to require so much 
train ng and so much following of rules that the things are not 
done at all or only by following routine requirements in a half- 


hea ted way that destroys effectiveness. I hope I have made 
c.ear that I believe the answer to all this cry for shriveling up into 
fewer denominations and fewer church buildings is a larger use of 
the talents that exist in even the small community and the poorest 
attended church. We have been violating the very fundamental 
of religious interest and growth, that of using one’s ability to its 
limit. 

May I add, without discussion, what I firm y believe—a be- 
lief that has resulted from many years of careful study of the 
question, including work with some of the nat on’s worst boy- 
criminal characters—that crime is in general caused by lack of 
reasonable, even rightful, opportunities for useful effort; and that 
drives for law enforcement will not materially curb crime, while 
it might be largely eliminated by the curbing of those forces that 
restrict proper opportunity. One of the chief offenders is the 
highly organized church. 

The great advance in general intelligence demands a new 
type of effort by our leaders. The call is not for a commanding 
leadership to tell others what to do, but for an inspiring leadership 
to develop initiative in others We need not veachers to instruct 
but educators to cause the people to study and use their talents. 


’ We need not organizers to regiment the masses, but constructive 


minds to take the efforts of the common people and coordinate 
them into harmonious movements. The great characters of the 
future will be not those who order or coerce or even instruct along 
established lines, but those who can keep the intense movements 
of individual growth moving along helpful lines at whatever 
speed may best develop the individual without interference with 
or failure of any. Such leadership must have the opportunity 
for long concentrated efforts upon each message or activity. 

In this the churches have the opportunity and facilities for 
becoming the controlling factor in effect:ve leadership. When 
they take up this work in harmony with modern life there will be 
no need for consolidations or for considering movements that 
do not recognize the fundamentals of religion. 

* * a 


STOP THE NEXT WAR NOW 
Devere Allen 


The potential causes of new war, if laid end to end, would 
reach from here to hades. And if present policies are followed 
out to their logical conclusion, down that incline much of the 
world may soon be rolling. The disarmament conference has 
been a ghastly failure; the energies of its few friends are now being 
devoted to the task of persuading the participating nations to 
increase their armament as little as possible. The nefarious 
traffic in arms, openly flouting all the treaties ostensibly nego- 
tiated in the name of peace, braving the protests of anti-mili- 
tarists in the smug security of governmental sympathy, goes on 
throughout many parts of the planet. 

Japan, a signatory of the Kellogg Pact, as well as of the Four 
Power Pact and the Covenant of the League of Nations, blatantly 
defies the decent public opinion of the world, and carves out of 
Asia a luscious slice of territorial wealth with the cool aplomb of a 
glutton at the pie counter. British imperialistic ruthlessness 
beats down the people of India, striving in the name of a hypo- 
critical democracy to “liberate”? the Indians by a system of 
government imposed from the top, a system which perpetuates 
British dom‘nation of India’s fiscal affairs, of India’s extravagant 
and unnecessary armed forces, and of India’s central authority. 

In North Africa, France and Italy maneuver for position in a 
fantastic struggle of imperialist expansion—France (with a stable 
birth rate) clinging to her millions of square ‘niles, while Italy on 
Monday avows she must have more territory to hold her in- 
creasing population and Mussolini on Tuesday offers new prizes 
for the largest families. In Latin America a prideful nationalism 
coupled with suicidal greed has brought several countries into 
open warfare long undesignated as “war,” and driven one govern- 
ment after another towards the refuge of reactionary dictatorships 
in order to hold back a more and more aroused body of revolu- 
tionary idealists. 

In our own country, in the absence of Congress from Washing- 
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ton, the Roosevelt Administration has appropriated $67,000,000 
from funds originally set aside for constructive public works and 
has justified this militaristic step on the grounds of furnishing 
employment while at the same hour discharging thousands of 
faithful civil servants from non-military occupations. 

Only the blindest of the blind could fail to see the war peril 
in the present hour. ‘True, the Hitler insanity has bound closer 
together for the moment several erstwhile economic and military 
rivals on the European Continent. ‘True, nations still hesitate 
to embark on a vast war in the face of poverty and the possibility 
of revolutionary outbursts. Nevertheless, to be prepared for a 
war crisis is the duty of all those who hate war, whatever be their 
motivation. 

The old-time, orthodox means of preserving peace are not 
adequate today. Leagues and courts and treaties, though re- 
quired in a world under any economic system for many years to 
come, have proved their weakness when unsupported by national 
policies equally pacific. The agencies of good will and inter- 
national understanding have seen their gains wiped out in the 
march of fascism across the globe like a black miasma of reaction. 

No! The time is ripe for anti-war revolt. Let the workers 
of hand and brain, without whom no war can be waged, rise in 
their power and ery with a determination that will not be drowned 
out by the clamor of war propaganda, WE WILL NOT FIGHT. 
Take away war’s man power, and you take away war. Along 
with the workers in field and factory, let the teachers, the cou- 
rageous spokesmen of the churches, the especially important 
bodies of youth so coveted by the greedy maw of Mars, refuse the 
useless and unproductive sacrifice of the trench and plane and 
ammunition plant, and enter the lists against war itself. If any 
reply that all this they might be willing to do if war were actually 
here, let them in any case align themselves today with the mil- 
lions of workers all around the world, whom fascism has not yet 
intimidated, whom militarism has not yet corrupted, who will 
strive unceasingly to eradicate the causes of war in the present 
imperialistic economic order and replace that order with a social 
system in which peace may have a genuine chance to thrive. 

To be sure, the struggle against war is not an easy struggle. 
But this generation, blighted inescapably by the most destructive 
war of history, menaced again by the persistence of that war in a 
warfare of economics and politics almost certain to flame forth 
in open combat unless checked in time, is confronted by two 
choices. Which will it be? To fight 7n war, or to fight to over- 


throw the whole war system? 
o * * 


I SHALL VOTE FOR THE FREE CHURCH 
Minerva L. Metz 


We have just returned from our Maine Universalist Con- 
vention at Livermore Falls. The hospitality of the pastor and 
his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Ward, and their people, cannot be sur- 
passed. 

Perhaps readers of the report will wonder if we did anything 
at al at our Convention. I am sure that what we did not do 
there is more important than what we did. And that brings me 
to the reason for this letter. We are soon to take a great step 
forward, I believe, at the Worcester Convention. There is a 
certain significance in accepting the report of our Commission in 
the church of this great souled, intellectual, big-hearted man, the 
long-time pastor of this splendid church in Worcester, Dr. Tom- 
linson. Iwant to come to Worcester to hear the splendid debates 
of our best and most Christian minds on the important question 
of this larger fellowship with the Unitarians. I wish I had a 
picture of Dr. Tomlinson as he stood, Bible in hand, in the Liver- 
more Falls pulpit and drove home his final message to us. 

I shall vote for the Free Church. We in Dexter are ready, 
J have been ready all my life, I believe now. ‘ Opinion was con- 
viction” long before the discussion became so lively in our Leader. 
In Maine—shall I say New England?—one’s grandparents matter 
considerably to many people, I find. I see now that my whole 
training, from my grandparents, who were all Universalists, 
through my parents, who served so long in the Universalist 


Church as minister and wife, the teaching of the “brotherhood 
of man”’ has borne fruit and I cannot oppose this practical frui- 
tion of years of talk and resolution. Speaking of ancestors, 
could a Quaker great-grandmother who used to “speak in meet- 
ing’’ possibly influence a great-granddaughter, or a brave great- 
grandfather, Dutch to the core and the only Universalist in a 
family of Lutherans? 

I look forward also. The young people are anxious to unite. 
Shall I hold our six children back? Not at all. They will find 
Dad and Mother looking forward with them, confident that 
the ‘‘Churches of the Free Spirit,”’ as we are told an older name 
was, will exemplify in some measure that ‘‘kingdom on earth’’ 
which is l|_ke that ‘‘kingdom in heaven.” 

* * * 


LOCAL CHURCHES ENTITLED TO DELEGATES 


The constitutional requirements for delegates to the biennial 
sessions of the Universalist General Convention are as follows: 

“Article II, Section 2. To be entitled to such lay delegates 
(to the biennial sessions of the Convention) each parish must main- 
tain its legal existence and support public worship regularly, 
and make a contribution on quota to the General Convention in 
such manner as the latter may prescribe.” 

The Leaders for Aug. 19, Sept. 16 and Oct. 7 published lists 
of those churches which have fulfilled the requirements for rep- 
resentation. Additional churches entitled to delegates are given 
below. This list includes all payments made up to and including 
Sept. 30, 1938, the close of the fiscal year of the General Con- 
vention. 

Connecticut—Danbury. 

Maine—Portland, All Souls. 

Mary'and—Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—*Haverhill, W., *Pigeon Cove, Wakefield. 

New Hampshire—Woodsville. 

New York—Dolgeville, Southold. 

Ohio—Akron, Blanchester. 

Vermont—Vernon. 


*indicates payment in full for both years. 
* * * 


FINAL STATEMENT OF LOYALTY CONTRIBUTIONS 


Additional contributions to the Universalist General Con- 
vention in connection with the Loyalty Sunday observance dur- 
ing the period Sept. 1 to Sept. 30, 1938, are as follows: 
Connecticut: 


IM@rid en ve 20-95, Jekshs Geen Rte $61.00 
Massachusetts: 

ADIN ETON. chad te Gaye tes Mee oe 7.00 
New York: 

INorthy Salem secre eee 12.00 
Illinois: . . 

Clintons (additional) career neers 1.00 
Total credited to church quotas .......... $ 81.00 
Total reported up to Sept. 1,1933 ........ 3,697.11 
Grand total up to Sept. 80,1983 ......... $8,778.11 

* * * 
SUPPORT FOR THE LEADER 
Associate 
Pa leg sg (-)0(s eee ees ose oye Se met oa ee hey co $25.00 
Ag lirienid) key sith oh hie ae Ae ree inc 25.00 
Gift 
Misi Walter Cook, Mranktort.sNe. Ye emaeee nee ee cae .50 
ING Cra cM CEN AME MENT IEE, 65.5 a88 Be dubs oo oan caoule 1.25 
Rev. Fannie E. Austin, Weston, Vt. ....<<.iacscs cone. 125 
* * * 


“An editor is a man who puts things in the paper, isn’t he, 
Dae 

“Oh, no, my son; an editor keeps things out of the paper!”’”— 
Watchman-Examiner. 


——— — 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ON TO WORCESTER FOR GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Nothing distinctive to be sure, but still challenging! Since 
the universe is a spiritual affair and the same goodness crowns 
the life of God that adorns the most accomplished saint, since 
justice in God is justice in man, since there is no bi-metalism in 
the moral order, but the difference in goodness in God and man 
is one of degree and not of kind, why have we not a distinctive- 
ness in the whole of our faith and philosophy of religion? Where 
do we get our sanctions for conduct? Certainly not in fear, nor 
in the hope of reward, but in the appreciation of the nature of 
the universe and our religion. 

When the whole world arrives at the position we now occupy, 
our faith will still have some distinction. 

Therefore, let the Convention at Worcester have faith that 
our faith is going to win. It may mean a long and toilsome 
up-hill struggle, but it will have defenders and it will win. Fear 
not, but launch upon the currents of human daring, and if we fail 
this time we can still try again. 

Let us get for ourselves the best formulated statement of 
faith we are capable of conceiving, and with such an instrument 
go forth to convince the world that Universalism is God’s thought 
among men. Here is a way of life that will endure the tests 
of time. 

I shall not be with you, except in spirit and prayer. I ex- 
pect great things from the Convention. I have been in bed 
since April 28 wrestling with an occlusion of the heart, with 
time out to shake off an attack of angina pectoris. I have 
had time to do a deal of thinking, and my firm conviction is that 
I would do it all over again if I were confronted with the same 
alternatives. 

Charles E’. Petty. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


* * 


STAND BY THE FOUNDING FATHERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Universalism is the bright and morning star of the religions 
of _the world. Its principles are eternal, ‘from everlasting to 
everlasting.” 

Men and women of the Universalist Church, stand up boldly 
for this faith. We must not lose the identity of our church by 
forming a union with any other denomination under another 
name. Such a union will mean the disappearance of our church 
in the years to come. Let us not forget the fathers of our glorious 
faith, who suffered persecution, and struggled on, that we might 
be the inheritors of this magnificent belief, comforting and up- 
lifting. 

Let us stand on our own feet, to the glory of God and His 
world. 

Rayam S. Moyer. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


kk 


YOUNG MEN FOR THE FREE CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the last issue Carl Olson asked for reactions from the 
Mid West, and Max Kapp suggested that probably most of the 
younger men are for the Free Church. I can speak only for my- 
self—I am for it. I cannot agree with Dr. Rose that the phrase, 
“The Free Church of America,” is fantastic. Dr. McCollester’s 
article is a good answer here. The board of trustees of the 
Racine church are in favor of the plan, seeing in it, as they ex- 
press it, ‘‘an opportunity to fulfill the meaning of Universalism.” 

My experience with Unitarians is that they are good Uni- 
versalists. No doubt they would say that Universalists are good 
Unitarians. In my experience at Tufts, Harvard and Meadville 
I could find no essential difference between Universalist and 
Unitarian professors and students. Both approached individual 
and social problems in the same way, both held substantially the 


same religious philosophy. Dr. Snow, Dr. Hutcheon, or Dr. 
Bowen would be as welcome in Universalist pulpits as Dr. Mc- 
Collester, Dr. Skinner, Dr. Miles, or Dr. Ratcliff would be in 
Unitarian. And still there is hesitation and balking at the 
Free Church plan! I strongly believe that the present barriers 
between Universalists and Unitarians are emotional rather than 
intellectual. 
Lawrence W. Abbott. 
Racine, Wisconsin. 
* * 


STATUS OF CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
At our General Convention session at Syracuse in 1925 the 
following resolution was adopted: 


Whereas, a cardinal principle of the Universalist 
Church is that of allegiance to “‘the Spiritual Authority 
and Leadership of Jesus,” to be interpreted by its mem- 
bers as their conscience may direct; and 

Whereas, there are those among its members who 
interpret this authority as a complete condemnation 
and renunciation of violence between nations as well 
as between individuals, operative even in time of warfare 
itself. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Fifty-fifth Con- 
vention of the Universalist Church recognizes as being 
in accord with our fundamental principles the right of 
members of this church to refuse on conscientious 
grounds to participate in any warfare. 


This action gave the Universalist conscientious objector the 
same standing as members of the Society of Friends, although 
the writer does not know if the matter has ever had a legal test. 

At the General Conference of the Methodist Church in 
1932 the following position was taken: “‘We hold that our coun- 
try is benefited by having as citizens those who unswervingly follow 
the dictates of their consciences. Furthermore, we believe it the 
duty of the churches to give moral support to those individuals 
who hold conscientious scruples against participation in military 
training or military service. We petition the government of the 
United States to grant to members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church who may be conscientious objectors to war the same ex- 
ceptions from military service as has long been granted to mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends and other religious organizations.” 

At the Buffalo Convention in 1931, Resolution No. 10 re- 
affirmed the stand for the conscientious objector as taken in 1925, 
and instructed the Committee on Revision of Constitution, By- 
Laws and Laws of Fellowship to embody this position of the 
church in its revisions. 

A perusal of the proposed changes does not indicate that 
the Committee has done as it was instructed. Can any of the 
members explain why this has not been done? It would seem to 
be one of the most important concerns before them. 

Pax. 
* * 


A MINISTER WITH A SENSE OF HUMOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

That was an interesting suggestion made by Dean Ellenwood 
at the Ministers’ Meeting of Oct. 2, that the Free Church of 
America will do for liberals something of what is done by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, from 
which the Unitarians and the Universalists are excluded. When 
that Council was formed some of us did not like their exclusive- 
ness, and yet by the creedal test which they set up they were 
quite within their rights. However, we said to ourselves: ‘“‘We 
are just as religious as they are, just as good. Why should the 
door be shut in our faces?”” Now we are trying to form a Free 
Church and some of us want a creedal test which will certainly 
and definitely exclude some individuals in both communions. 
These individuals will probably say: ‘“‘We are just as religious as 
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the rest of you, just as good measured by the test of purpose. 
Why do you shut the door in our faces?” Why, indeed? It is 
to laugh, that we cannot see our own absurdity. Why not be 
really liberal, instead of following the example of our Puritan 
forefathers who having found liberty to worship God promptly 
forbade it to everybody else, or the example of our Orthodox 
neighbors who have always enjoyed better their own efforts at 
cooperation if they could shut the door in somebody’s face. 

I also liked Gus Leining’s figure of the hand held out in 
friendly gesture—as we have been holding it out to the Uni- 
tarians in resolutions for many years—yet withdrawn atthe 
minute a definite plan is worked out. I see those eager Univer- 
salist hands always making gestures of brotherhood and coopera- 
tion, and yet at Worcester withdrawn in hasty eagerness lest we 
touch some brother whose creed is not just right. Once more, 
it is to laugh! 

And that anxiety about the Mormons and the Free Thinkers 
who will rush into the Free Church of America if we do not bar 
the door! Just imagineit! It is to laugh! 

Or that terrible fear that if the vote at Worcester is favor- 
able to the Free Church, before the following Sunday we shall 
find ourselves united with another church in our town whose 
company we do not expect to find agreeable. As if any Uni- 
versalist church ever had done anything not of its own free 
choice or would ever be expected to do so! Can’t these fear- 
mongers read? ‘The merger of local churches might or might 
not be wise.’ “Local consolidations are not the objective of the 
Free Church movement.” Oh, but after we vote this, they will 
put the next step over on us! Will they? No other “‘they’’ has 
ever made a Universalist church do what it did not want to do. 
Why expect a dictator to arise who will do what has never been 
done before? Let’s laugh! 

A Minister Who Tries to Preserve a Sense of Humor. 
* * 


PLAIN TEMPERANCE TALK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read the editorial in the Leader of Sept. 16 with a great 
deal of interest—the one headed “Repeal Only the Beginning”’ 
of the war on intemperance and crime. I would say that it is 

_ the beginning of a successful war of intemperance and crime on 
society. The brewing and distilling interests when the amend- 
ment is repealed will have a legitimate business. There is a 
$100,000 brewery being built at Meadville, fifteen miles away. 
The paper tells me that a Canadian firm is planning to build a 
$8,000,000 distillery at Feoria, Ill. For the first time in forty 
years, we have “‘signs” up in our town, “‘Bonfanti’s Beer Garden”’ 
and “Shamrock Restaurant—Beer.”’ On each is a blue eagle! 

The editorial says, ““Not a day should be lost in taking the 
second, third and fourth steps.”” Agreed, but what is the second 
step? the third? the fourth? The writer does not say. No use 
starting till we have an idea what we are to do. What does he 
think these steps should be? 

Quoting from the editorial: ‘““Hven many dry advocates have 
come to see the intellectual bankruptcy and near-sightedness of 
a position which has made the drinking of a glass of beer or wine 
an immoral act.” 

I am at a loss to know what the writer means by this. The 
Eighteenth Amendment says nothing about drinking or im- 
moral acts. It forbids the manufacture for sale, the sale, and 
transportation of intoxicating beverages (drinks). As far as I 
know a man might eat a piece of meat from a diseased animal and 
commit no wrong, but the pure food laws will not permit him to 
sell it for food. 

I live in a dairy country. The principal income of our 
farmers is from milk. Some years ago it was discovered that 
tuberculcsis was a common d sease among cows, and people using 
milk from tubercular cows were iable to contract the d sease. 
Asa hea’ h measure the sale of such milk was prohibited. Every 
cow in Pennsylvania is tested every two years for this disease. 
If found affected, the animal is killed, whether the farmer is 
wiling or not. I know of no law, either intended or made, to 


prevent a man from drinking a glass of milk from a tubercular 
cow, but he is prohibited from selling that milk. 

It is the same with alcoholic drinks. They produce diseases. 
When the human body and mind are working smoothly and 
normally we say it is healthy; if it works unnormally and not 
smoothly we say it is unhealthy, sick or diseased. We have all 
seen men and women who have been drinking, beer, wine or 
whiskey, get noisy, quarrelsome or foolish. What is the matter? 
The mind is not working normally, it is sick, made so by the al- 
cohol in the drink. Perhaps you have seen a man staggering 
about, and said, He is drunk. His body was not working nor- 
mally, he was sick. What made him sick? The alcohol in his 
drink. 

Before the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment, it was 
no uncommon sight to see a man lying at the side of the road 
senseless. We called him dead drunk. What was the matter? 
Very sick from alcoholic drink. The only murder ever committed 
in our village was by a drunken man, who, when he became sober 
enough to realize what he had done, shot himself. But two 
widows were left and some orphan children. 

A few days ago the Cleveland press told of the sentencing of 
six young men to twenty year imprisonment. They had been 
drinking in a speakeasy, got pretty full, met a young woman, 
followed her, seized her at a lonely place, outraged her, then beat 
her to death with clubs. Young men’s bodies and minds not 
working normally, sick from alcohol. Bad case! 

Several years ago, in a neighboring village, a fine young man 
married. But he would drink and come home and abuse his 
wife. Then a baby was born. Several times after this he came 
home, and the woman, to escape her sick husband, would run to 
the neighbors with the baby to save it from harm. The last 
time he went over to the neighbor’s and asked his wife to come 
out on the porch. He was still very sick. When she came out, 
he shot her dead. What was the matter? Chronic case of ai- 
coholic sickness. They electrocuted him. But that did not 
help the baby or the dead mother. They ought to have electro- 
cuted the alcohol. i 

What do people with common sense do with diseased meat? 
Forbid its sale, of course, to prevent sickness. 

What do people do with tubercular milk? 
to prevent sickness. 

What should people with common sense do with alcohol, 
which produces far worse sickness than the others, as I have tried 
to show? Forbid its sale for drinking purposes the same as 
diseased meat and tubercular milk, of course. But that is what 
the Eighteenth Amendment did. Why repeal it? 

E. T. Mason. 


Forbid its sale 


*  * 


WOULD CHRIST CAST OUT HUMANISTS? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In an editorial in the Leader Sept. 23, entitled “Humanism, 
Humanists and Us,” the question ‘‘Should we take men into the 
ministry who do not believe in God?” is asked and answered, but 
the answer is not the clear ringing No that is given to other ques- 
tions raised, but has an uncertain sound. 

A church, if it is to accomplish any good in the world, must 
have a gospel to teach, and must proclaim it with force and 
clarity. 

The Universalist Church came into being to teach the Uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God, and the final harmony of all souls 
with God. How then can it admit to its ministry those who 
teach there is no God to be a universal Father? 

How can the trumpet give any but an uncertain sound from 
a church that proclaims from one pulpit, ‘‘God is our Father and 
we are His children,’ and shouts from another, ‘There is no 
God and we are fatherless.’’ 

Will not the “loud guffaws’ of the world be directed more to 
the church which presents such a spectacle than to the one which 
imposes on the liberality of that church? 

The editor declares against humanism and for humanists, 
but to us the humanists appear the greater sinners. 
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We see in humanism an endeavor to lead some who have 
not found a satisfactory solution of life’s problems into a better 
way, and this we can but commend. 

Humanists are guilty in that they insist on working within 
and through some established organization with which they are 
not in full accord. 

They are a sort of ecclesiastical hitch-hikers getting in with 
such groups as will admit them and proclaiming their doctrine 
as though it was sponsored by that group. 

The editor says, ‘‘Neither we, nor any of the strongest op- 
ponents of humanism in our church, could vote to turn any hu- 
manist out of our church just because of his humanism.”’ Does 
not the same teacher who tells us to love our enemies say if any 
member offend, even though it be dear to us as an eye or a hand, 
we should cast it from us? 

janes 
* * 


STATE PROHIBITION THE BEST WAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In one of your editorials a short time ago you made the 
prediction that the Eighteenth Amendment would soon be re- 
pealed, and you issued a challenge to the drys to join with the 
wets in offering suggestions regarding the problem of liquor 
control. I agree with you that the Eighteenth Amendment will 
be repealed shortly, and, although I have believed hitherto that 
there was sufficient public sentiment back of it to make it en- 
forceable in most of the states and, with that thought in mind, I 
have fought for its retention, I now believe that it should be 
repealed. 

But, although I believe that the Eighteenth Amendment 
provided the best system of liquor control that we had ever 
achieved, I do not think it provided the best system it is possible 
to achieve. Consequently, I do not sympathize with the point 
of view that the only hope lies in reaction; on the contrary, I be- 
lieve that repeal opens up the way for further progress. 

Through this period of prohibition controversy I have been 
a teacher of civics, and as such it has been my duty to study this 
problem minutely. The result is that I am able to offer a few 
suggestions which may be of some value to others who are wrest- 
ling with this problem. 

In the first place, although the Twenty-first Amendment 
will contain a modicum of national prohibition in the way of 
protection to the dry states, and although it does not forbid 
Congress to legislate on the subject of liquor control, granting 
that these are gains which should he preserved, I do not believe 
that the old system of national prohibition should ever again be 
attempted. This country is too large and too varied in popula- 
tion for all portions of it to be governed by the same liquor laws, 
and it is impossible to coerce whole states on this subject. Be- 
sides, it is not desirable that two governments operating over 
the same territory should assume joint responsibility upon any 
one subject, for it leads to a shifting of responsibility on the part 
of both which ends in futility. 

Yet national prohibition contains an element of strength 
state prohibition does not contain. Our federal laws have teeth 
in them, for they are enforced by federal officials appointed from 
Washington, whereas our state laws are enforced by local officials 
whose tenure of office depends upon their catering to local 
political sentiment. Consequently, the repeal of federal prohibi- 
tion will, in theory, be a return to state prohibition, but in actual 
fact it will be a return to local option, for state prohibition laws 
can not be enforced in communities where the majority of the 
people are hostile toward them. Officials who are elected by the 
local people will not attempt such enforcement. 

On account of this situation state prohibitory laws are being 
repealed and experiments will be made in state-controlled dis- 
pensary systems; but those systems, for which so much success 
has been claimed in Canada, under a centralized police system, 
will, under our decentralized system, fail as utterly as state pro- 
hibition. 

As I see it, the solution of the problem of liquor control lies 
neither in reaction nor in the dispensary system, but in a reor- 
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ganization of state government, followed by the re-enactment of 
state prohibitory laws. State government should be so or- 
ganized that the state has power to enforce its laws instead of 
having to depend upon counties and cities to do it. All judges, 
state’s attorneys, and sheriffs should be appointed from the state 
capital, and very large cities should be organized into states. 
Under this system state prohibition would be enforceable and the 
enforcement of all other laws would be strengthened. 

This is a program that it will take a long time to put into 
force, so meanwhile we shall have to wander in the wilderness, 
and it was to postpone this wandering in the wilderness as long 
as possible that I have hitherto taken a conservative attitude 
toward the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. Now that 
we are in the wilderness, however, it is better to go forward than 
backward. Asa temporary panacea it seems to me that the best 
thing to fall back upon is temperance education. 

B. H. Scroggs. 


Indianaola, Ia. 
* o* 


ON OXFORD AND OTHER MATTERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to tell you how interested I was in the last Leader. 
Johannes’ article was fine. I was amazed and grieved at the 
article on “Ignorant and Educated Baptists.” I never heard a 
narrow view expressed by Dr. Shailer Mathews, and I have 
heard him many times. He told me he had had Dr. Hall to 
Chicago to speak for his boys some years ago. 

The Oxford article by Dr. Huntley sent me to my Davis 
genealogy. I found six Isaac Davises, but not data enough to 
trace them very far, but I did find something I had not found 
before—my great grandfather, Capt. Levi Davis, born at Oxford, 
1752, was contractor for the building of the Universalist meeting - 
house in Oxford in 1792. 

This must be the church of which Dr. Huntley speaks, with 
“The Oldest Universalist Church in the World” on the front wall. 

I hope no deep-seated ill-feeling will come from the Free 
Church discussion. 

Mary Davis Webster. 

Greenwood, N. Y. 


* * 


SOMETHING DISTINCTIVE IN OUR CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Anent your editorial to the effect that there is nothing dis- 
tinctive any longer in the Universalist faith! Isn’t there some- 
thing distinctive in our method, thus in our church? I think our 
distinctiveness lies in our ministers giving to the congregations 
the complete results of modern scholarship. 

There are no sources of learning available to Universalist 
clergymen that are not open to clergymen of other denomina- 
tions. Students in seminaries of all the Protestant denomina- 
tions in this country use about the same texts and consult about 
the same references. The teachers in graduate seminaries and the 
leaders in the leading denominations hold about the same re- 
ligious views we hold. The difference comes when the student 
leaves the seminary and begins to preach. With some notable 
exceptions, the preaching in the non-liberal churches gives no 
hint that the preachers have a knowledge of religion. Does any 
person seriously believe that the pulpits of American Protestant- 
ism are teaching Christianity in the sense of dealing specifically 
with the parts of the intellectual framework of religion? In the 
place of the data of Christian scholarship, preachers deal with 
safe, elongated, moralities, the validity of which often is found 
only in sentimentality. They do not define their theological 
terms, about which they hold views that are correct in the pro- 
portion that they have been good students. 

Real Universalist minister offer to coy and trembling con- 
gregations the full force of unwelcome scholarship. That’s 
uniqueness enough! It’s also heroism, and not only heroism but 
glorious fulfillment of the prophetic tradition. 

Harold Scott. 

Denver, Col. 
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Christmas in Poetry and Legend 


Christmas Tidings. By William Muir 
Auld. (Maemillan. $1.50.) 


Mr. Auld has gathered together very 
many references in literature to the Christ- 
mas legends and woven them into a dis- 
cussion of several of the principal themes 
associated with Christmas. He has tried 
to do two things at once, to gather the 
thoughts of others, especially the poetic 
treatments of these themes, and to inter- 
pret the theological significance. The 
result is that the reader feels a lack of 
unity in the volume. 

Nevertheless the volume will be found 
full of suggestions by those who are able to 
appreciate the poetry of Christmas; there 
is a wealth of literary allusion which is 
available to those who restrain their im- 
patience at the lack of coherence. 

* * 


The Bible Today 


The Bible and the Quest of Life. Fifty- 
two Studies in the Contribution of the 
Bible to Present-Day Thought and Life. 
By Bruce Curry. (Oxford University 
Press. $1.75.) 

Professor Curry, of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, takes us through a 
succession of simple studies of important 
parts of the Bible. In each one there are 
introductory paragraphs preparing us to 
find the salient things in the passage con- 
cerned; then we are given notes on the 
suggested passages; and finally the results 
are summarized in the form of statements 
of the viewpoints represented in the por- 
tion studied and questions are formulated 
which bring home its significance for to- 
day. 

The first section takes passages from 
Israel’s history, the second from the Bible 
poets and sages, the third from the proph- 
ets; then we find studies of the ideal, the 
method, and the resources of the Christian 
way of life as Jesus taught it, lessons from 
early Christian experience, and expositions 
of the contributions of the epistles. 

The book may be used for group dis- 
cussions or, equally well, for personal 
study of the Bible. The author, like a 
good teacher, keeps himself out of sight, 
but his sound judgment and his keen in- 
sight into modern spiritual needs leave a 
mark on every page. Young people of 
high school age would find this a good guide 
to a practical study of the Bible. 


* % 


Missions to Catholics 

Protestant Home Missions to Catholic 

Immigrants. By Theodore Abel. 

(Institute of Social and Religious Re- 

search, New York. $1.00.) 

The author has investigated the work 
carried on by various agencies, principally 
those of the Baptist, Presbyterian, and 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Methodist Episcopal Churches, among 
immigrant groups from Catholic countries. 
Most of the centers studied were, of course, 
in the large cities, and the foreign popula- 
tions concerned were principally Italians, 
Mexicans, Czechs and Hungarians. 

The underlying conviction which has 
served to <ustain such work has been the 
belief that ‘‘the best American citizen is 
the one who is most thoroughly imbued 
with the ideas of Protestant Christianity, 
and who, through its membership in a 
Protestant Church, stays under the in- 
fluence of the most constructive element 
in the community.” But a study of the 
avowed purposes of various Home Mission 
Boards and leaders in such work shows 
that the opportunity to promote church 
expansion and the evangelistic motive 
are very closely related to the social pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Abel examines the types of organ- 
ization, the methods of appeal, the part 
played by relief work, the results measured 
in church membership, the reactions of 
immigrants and of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and concludes that the missions 
find it “difficult to win adherents from 
among the loyal and the indifferent Catho- 
lies alike.”” The reason is found in the 
mission’s “religious emphasis and its in- 
sistence upon modes of living that run 
counter to the pattern of conduct prevail- 
ing in most immigrant groups.” 

The author describes the work of the 
social centers and analyzes the results. 
He does not find that, as social work, the 
activities of the missions are more success- 
ful, as they sometimes claim, because of 
the consecration of the workers to a re- 
ligious aim. But he admits that the 
churches have been pioneers in many 
communities where no other social welfare 
agencies existed. Other aspects of the 
problem discussed are leadership and re« 
lation to denominations, the obstacles 
which have stood in the way of any large 
movement of Catholics to Protestantism, 
and the future of the work. Mr. Abel 
considers that his observations justify the 
belief that ‘“‘a religious movement cannot 
be imposed upon a group of people from 
without, but can develop only in response 
to a vital need for a new form of religion 
experienced within the group itself.” 
Retrenchment may be expected in several 
directions, for ‘‘many of the foreign- 
language churches have outlived their 
usefulness.” But for a long time to come 
the social centers conducted for immi- 
grants “will serve a useful purpose in un- 
der-privileged communities.”” The most 
constructive policy, in Mr. Abel’s judg- 
ment, will include the opening of new social 
centers in communities which have none, 
the enlargement of existing ones in coopera- 
tion with secular agencies, a decrease in 
the emphasis on specific church problems 


(with the Board’s consent?), and an inten- 
sification of all efforts to help the immigrant 
worker to economic security and social 
recognition. 

A closing chapter consists of an excerpt 
from an Italian minister’s autobiography. 
It pictures the beginnings of one enter- 
prise among foreign-born people and the 
difficulties encountered in his work. He 
has been especially interested in those 
who have drifted away from the Roman 
Church and who are without moral and 
religious standards. 

The study made by Mr. Abel has been 
conducted under the auspices of the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research, 
which is critically appraising many aspects 
of American church work. 


* * 


BALLOU ASSOCIATION 


The Ballou Association held its 92d 
annual meeting in the Blanchester, Ohio, 
Universalist church Sunday, Sept. 24. 
There were representatives from Wil- 
mington, Cuba, Midland, Martinsville, 
Farmers Station, Milford, Mt. Carmel, 
Newtown, Wyoming, Goshen and Cin- 
cinnati. 

Rev. R. 8. Kellerman preached the oc- 
casional sermon, his subject being ‘‘The 
Faith of a Religious Liberal.”” Rev. Har- 
riet E. Druley of Milford conducted the 
memorial for members of the association 
who have died during the year, and she pre- 
sided also at the service of the commun- 
ion. 

The basket dinner at noon was on the 
cafeteria plan. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Wirst 
King of Farmers Station was re-elected 
president. Miss Druley then introduced 
Captain Chas. L. Conrad of Chillicothe, 
chaplain in charge of the Citizens Conser- 
vation Camps in Ohio. Rev. Carl H. OL 
son of Cincinnati made the final address of 
the afternoon. 

The evening session was opened by a 
service of the young people of the church 
led by Billie Gustin, and consisted of music 
and devotions. Mr. J. P. Mead of Kent 
devoted his address to the business side 
of the state organization. The sermon of 
the evening was preached by Dr. George 
Cross Baner of Akron. It was a powerful 
appeal on the subject ‘“The Search for the 
Unattainable.” 

The music of all the sessions was aided 
by the violin solos of Mrs. Dorothy West 
Johnson, teacher of the violin, and Mr. 
Galen Glaney of Goshen, a student of 
voice culture. He was accompanied on 
the piano by Mrs. Williams, a former 
teacher of music in the Blanchester schools, 
and on the violin by Miss Christine 
Williams of Goshen. 

The association voted to meet in Milford 
in September, 1934. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Last Call for the Biennial Convention 
Worcester, Mass., October 18, 1933 


* * 


WOMEN’S LUNCHEON—UNITED 
MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


Women from all denominations gathered 
at a luncheon in the Auditorium of the 
Y. W. C. A., Monday, Oct. 2, at one p. m. 
Many days before the luncheon the tickets 
had all been sold, and those who found 
themselves too late for the luncheon were 
permitted to purchase tickets for seats in 
the balcony to hear the speakers. This 
luncheon was part of the extensive program 
of the Boston United Missionary Confer- 
ence, which started Sunday morning with 
missionary sermons in the pulpits of the 
Greater Boston churches, and an opening 
rally at the Old South Church at 8.30 in 
the afternoon. Again, long before the 
time scheduled for this meeting there were 
crowds awaiting entrance to the church to 
hear Dr. E. Stanley Jones, internationally 
known through his book, “The Christ 
of the Indian Road.” We arrived at three 
and were obliged to take a seat near the 
rear of the church where we were unable to 
hear Dr. Jones plainly. Neither could 
we see his face, as we were privileged to 
at the luncheon on Monday. What a 
difference a “‘close up’ makes! As we 
looked into the face of Dr. Jones on Mon- 
day, as he spoke briefly to the women, we 
felt we had never seen a more “‘Christ-like”’ 
face. He said the question has seemed 
to come into the minds of the members of 
our churches here in America about the 
worthwhileness of missions. The suspense 
of the missionaries growing out of their 
realization of the unrest at home on this 
question was what was disturbing them. 
“Tet the suspense be over. Give us a 
clear word that you believe in the Kingdom 
of God,”’ he said. 

We listened to Dr. Charles R. Watson 
of Cairo, telling us of the new day which is 
dawning in Egypt; to Dr. Yi-Fang Wu, 
woman president of Ginling College, Nan- 
king, and vice-president of the National 
Christian Council of China. Dr. Wu was 
one of the first pupils to enroll in Ginling 
College and today she is president. She 
spoke of the progress in China, especially in 
the way of educating the women, and said, 
‘We should not forget the source of this 
education.” As our own Miss Bowen 
points out, in her recent booklet which we 
have published, that there is a new freedom 
for Japanese women, so Dr. Wu spoke of 
the new freedom of the Chinese woman, 
and said, ‘‘What is she to do with the free- 
dom she has?” An illustration of the spirit 
of the girls in Ginling College was given in 
her picture of a Christmas party which they 
had planned. She told of how the various 
groups planned to give pleasure to others 
in several different ways, and then told of 


one group which decided to visit the Flood 
Relief Camp. When this group came back 
they decided among themselves that they 
wanted to do something to help, so they 
voted to give up their dormitory heat for 
a certain period and send the money saved 
thereby to the relief work. There was a 
question of the advisability of allowing 
them to do this because of their health, 
but the girls said: ‘““This has a double mean- 
ing for us. We not only give to the suf- 
ferers, but we share the suffering of the 
winter cold with them.”’ 

Rev. Logan H. Roots, Bishop of Han- 


kow, told interestingly of his happy thirty- 
seven years in China, and of the progress 
which is being made in rid ‘ing the country 
of its superstitions and ignorance. 

We wish there might have been more 
time to hear Miss Lillian Picken of Satara, 
India, a social worker with women and girls, 
who established the first welfare center in 
her district. She gave a most intimate 
picture of her work with the Girl Guide 
Movement, which corresponds to our Girl 
Scouts in America. The little girls are 
called Bluebirds and not Brownies, and 
she explained that they, with their brown 
skin, would never appreciate being called 
Brownies. 

It was a splendid gathering of interested 
and enthusiastic women. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


OUR POLICY FOR THE COMING 
YEAR 

In resuming responsibility for the 
Young People’s Column of the Christian 
Leader 1 should like to state briefly the 
policy which I shall follow in the selection 
of the material which is to appear therein 
during the course of the coming year. 

The plan which I have in mind is to 
present three types of material, each of 
which I consider of considerable impor- 
tance. 

Naturally, the first to be considered will 
be material dealing with things which are 
being done in local groups of the Young 
People’s Christian Union. Any group 
which is doing outstanding work in wor- 
ship, program building, social service, or 
recognition of the specific problems of its 
own constituents, will find its work re- 
ported in-this column. When I previously 
conducted this department a number of 
persons criticized the sparseness of ma- 
terial of this nature. Such sparseness, 
should it reoccur, will be due to one factor 
only, that of failure on the part of local 
groups to do work of sufficient importance 
to warrant mention. I feel that the fun- 
damental problem facing every union in 
our denomination is this: Fach union must 
find some phase of the religious life of its 
members which is not being provided for 
in some other organization, and make the 
supplying of material, inspiration, or op- 
portunity for the expression of that phase 
its prime motive in existing. If that is 
done there will be ample material of real 
significance that can be reported here. 

Secondly, I feel that we, as a group of 
young people, need the inspiration of 
knowing not only what we are doing our- 
selves, but what other young people are 
finding todo. For this reason, when I find 
material relating to the work of young 
people in other denominations, or to sig- 
nificant movements in which young people 
in this or other countries are participating, 
I shall feel that that material is so vital 


to our very existence as an organization 
that it should be here included. If we can 
learn to recognize the valuable things be- 
ing done by other denominations, orthodox 
or liberal, and if we can learn to recognize 
the value of the new ideas being accepted 
by young people in any part of the world, 
then we shall have taken the first step 
necessary in the assimilation of that which 
has been found good to our own program. 
There is one more group of material 
which I hope we shall be able to present 
in this column in such a form as to be of 
use to our young people both as groups and 
as individuals. This is material having to 
do with problems in which we should be 
taking an active and intelligent interest. 
The plan, as I see it, will be somewhat as 
follows: From time to time we shall select 
problems which relate to our life and 
thought and present the facts in as clear 
and specific a manner as is possible. By 
asking people who are particularly in- 
terested in the field to write the article, by 
including a brief, selected, and annotated 
bibliography of readable and accurate 
material on the subject, and by outlining 
the real issues at stake, we shall hope to 
have these brief presentations useful to 
individuals for their own information, and 
also to young people’s groups for develop- 
ment into material which can be presented 
for discussion at the regular meetings of the 
individual organizations. As young people 
we must, more and more, come to face and 
think through the problems of the day. 
These, then, are the main items which 
will be presented in this column during the 
coming year. If we as young people wiil 
strive in our local unions to work for those 
things which are of real importance, and 
to plan our year’s program with intelli- 
gence and care, these columns will report 
the steadily increasing influence of the 
Young People’s Christian Union on its 
constituent members. May we all unite 
in our efforts to give the work of the church 
its place of real significance in our lives. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


G. S. S.A. CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Monday, Oct. 16,8 p.m. Fireside Meet- 
ing in Parish House. 
fn informal sharing of our thoughts 
about religion. Leader: Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D. 

Tuesday, Oct. 17, 9 a. m. Worship. 
Leader: Rev. Edgar R. Walker. 
9.20. Business Session. Rev. John M. 
Ratcliff, president, presiding. 
Appointment of Committees. 
Report of Executive Board, Miss Susan 
M. Andrews. 
Report of Treasurer, Mr. 
Homans. 
Report of Auditing Committee. 
Report of Field Work and Leadership 
Training, Miss Harriet G. Yates. 
1.380 p.m. Business Session, continued. 
Report of Recommendations Committee, 
Rev. Frank B. Chatterton. 
Report of Nominating Committee, Rev. 
Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 
Election of Officers. 
4.30. Tour of Religious Educational 
Exhibit. 


Albert H. 


7.80. Worship. Leader, Rev..Laura B. 
Galer. 
7.45. ‘“‘The Place of Rel gion in Educa- 


tion,’ Luther A. Weigle, Dean cf Yale 
Divinity School. 
The G. S. 8. A. in Action—a review of 
its services. 
Cooperation for Power. 
Service of Pledging. 
Max A. Kapp. 
Wednesday and Thursday. Free time may 
be spent at the Religious Educational 
Exhibit. 
If desired a visit will be arranged to one 
of the outstanding religious educational 
plants in New England, Wesley Metho- 
dist Church. 
Thursday, Oct. 19, 8.30 p. m. 
House Hall. 
“Children of the Ages,’’ a_ historical 
pageant of Religious Education, di- 
rected by Miss Eunice Huntley and Rev. 
L. Griswold Williams. 
Friday, Oct. 20, 6.00 p.m. Church Vestry. 
Reunion Supper for all Ferry Beachers. 
Saturday, Oct. 21, 8.30 a.m. Worship, in 
cooperation with the General Conven- 
tion. Leader: Rev. L. Griswold Wil- 
liams. 
9.00. Meeting of Officers of State Sun- 
day School Associations. 
9.00. Discussion Group for teachers. 
Experience-Centered Teaching. Is There 
Value in Itfor V y Clacs? Leader: Mrs. 
Virginia Eddy Hale. 
9.00. Discussion Group for ministers and 
church school! leaders. 
Youth and the Church. How Can It 
Meet Their Present-day Needs? Leader: 
Mss Ruth A. Carter. 
10.00. Discussion Group. 


A Dramatic 
Leader: Rev. 


Parish 


The Problem of Intoxicating Liquor. 
Mr. Fred B. Perkins. 

10.45. Discussion Group. 

Bettering International Understanding 
among Youth. Leader: Mr. James 
Marshall, chairman cf the International 
Friendship League. 

11.80. Religious Educational Exhibit 
open to visitor . 

12.30 p. m. Auditorium, Y. W.C. A., 
Chatham Street. 

G.S8.S. A. Birthday Luncheon. 
Toastmaster: Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, 
ID) JOY. 

The G.S.S. A. A Glimpse of the Past. 
Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D. 

The Days before Us, Rev. Laura B. 
Galer. 

3.00. Trip to Clara Barton Birthplace, 
North Oxford. 

7.00. Convention Banquet, Hotel Ban- 
croft. 

Mrs. Annie B. Willis, principal of the 
Suffolk School, will be present to speak. 

Sunday, Oct. 22, 9.45 a. m. Church 

School. 

Worship and Classes. 

Children’s and Young People’s Depart- 
ments, Men’s Forum, and Parents’ Dis- 
cussion Group. 

11.00. Church Service. 
Bruce Swift, D. D. 
3.00 p.m. Tour of Religious Educational 
Exhibit. 

8.45. Round Table Conference. Re- 

thinking Religious Education. The 

Task Ahead. Leader: Mss Susan M. 

Andrews. 

7.30 Closing Service of the Convention. 
* x 


THE FIELD WORKER IN MAINE 


Miss Yates was invited to share in the 
recent Maine Sunday School Convention 
as representative of the G. 8. S A. On 
the opening night of the convention she 
spoke on ‘‘Keeping Pace with the Times,”’ 
and attempted to show the need of being 
up to date in our religious interpretation 
and experience, as well as our method and 
equipment. No school can adequately 
meet to-day’s needs armed only with the 
tools of the last generation. Minister, 
teacher, layman, need to view these things 
together, in order that the teaching pro- 
gram of the church may be strengthened. 
By cooperative effort we can accomplish 
greater things, whether it be within a local 
church, a state, a denomination, or a lib- 
eral movement. 

Sessions on Monday started with group 
conferences: one for teachers of Beginners 
and Primaries, led by Miss Ida Metz; 
Juniors and Intermediates, by Mrs. Ed- 
win Cunningham; Superintendents and 
Ministers, by Miss Yates. Interesting dis- 
cussions regarding field work and the sup- 
port of the Blackmer Home girl took place 


Preacher: Rev. 


during the business meetings. It was 
finally voted to raise $100 to be turned over 
to the General Sunday School Association 
for field work in the state of Maine during 
the coming year. Support of the Blackmer 
Home girl was discontinued, and the 
schools urged to make greater effort to 
cooperate in the regular Japan program 
and offering. 

Perhaps the greatest service was ren- 
dered through the many individual con- 
ferences and informal discussions. When 
folks present specific problems, pledging 


themselves as individuals to help solve . 


them, then real things can be done. This 
happened over and over again. Two 
women from a school which has been 
closed for several years were inspired to 
think that their school could function if 
they started the ball rolling. They were 
soon armed with suggestions, printed 
helps, textbook materials, teacher’s mag- 
azines, and the assurance that no request 
for help is too small for the General Sun- 
day School Association to answer. We an- 
ticipate the reopening of this school in the 
very near future. 

Other conferences ranged all the way 
from what to teach to a group of high 
school boys, and how to teach hymns to a 
primary department, to an analysis of the 
pupils in our classes. These were con- 
ferences with ministers, superintendents, 
teachers, and parents of teachers who were 
there to get all they could for their boy or 
girl. 

The board of the state association is 
trying to do real things for the Universalist 
schools of Maine. We are glad to co- 
operate. 


* * 


CONVENTION EXHIBIT 


A large room in the basement of the Un- 
versalist Parish House in Worcester, has 
been set apart for the religious educational 
exhibit. Here will be assembled books, 
charts, posters—an imposing array of help- 
ful suggestions for the improvement of 
your work and your workers. An exhibit 
of special interest this year will consist of 
a collection of leaflets, courses of study, etc., 
recommended by the G. S. S. A. in 1918, 
together with photographs of those closely 
associated with the organization in its 
early days. There will be several tables of 
magazines, catalogs, and leaflets for free 


distribution. 
* * 


Custom is the plague of the wise man 
and the idol of fools. 
* * 
Conversation is the currency of human 
relations. 
* * 
The great thing in this world is not so 
much where we stand as in what direction 
we are moving. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. E. L. Noble, the pastor at Ames- 
bury, Mass., is finding the evening hour 
more popular than the morning. On 
Sunday evening, Oct. 1, there were fifty- 
seven present in the congregation, the 
largest number reported for a number of 
years. 


Mr. Sherman of Marion, Mass., reports 
that the church building and parsonage 
have been freshly and beautifully painted. 


Rev. Arthur W. Webster closed his pas- 
torate in Essex, Mass., on Sept. 24. On 
Oct. 1 and 8, Mr. Thomas Sinclair was the 
preacher at Essex, and on Oct. 15 and 22, 
Rev. Charles Legal of Georgetown will 
have charge of the services there. 


Mr. Ernest T. Marble of Tufts College 
has been elected student pastor at Quincy, 
Mass., for the church year to the end of 
June, 1934. 

Rev. C. H. Emmons has been speaking 
in the Middle West. He preached in 
Hoopeston, Ill., Sunday, Oct. 1. He at- 
tended the Indiana Convention, and 
preached in Indianapolis Oct. 8. Other 
places on his itinerary were Joliet, Oak 
Park and Chicago. 

Rev. Isaae V. Lobdell, D. D., of Attle- 
boro, Mass., has been appointed chairman 
of the Committee on Official Reports and 
Recommendations for the Worcester Con- 
vention. 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton, Rev. Hugh S. 
Tigner and Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, 
L. H. D., are recent additions to the list of 
speakers at the General Convention. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone will head 
the Press Bureau at the Convention. 
Among those taking special assignments 
for the Christian Leader are Dr. A. Ger- 
trude Earle, Rev. Howard D. Spoerl and 
Rev. Hugh S. Tigner. 

Prof. Charles E. Packard, formerly of 
the University of New Hampshire, is now 
an assistant professor at the University of 
Maine, and his address is 184 Main St., 
Orono, Me. 

Rev. John Clarence Petrie and Mrs. 
Petrie of Memphis, Tenn., have returned 
from a summer in Europe in which they 
spent much of their time in Germany. 


The address of Rev. and Mrs. Howard 
Davis Spoerl is now 17 North Russell St., 
Boston. 

Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford, 
Conn., has been appointed chairman of the 
Nominating Committee for the Worcester 
Convention. 

Miss Helen W. Rice of 1883 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, who helped a 
number of our churches last spring by 
giving her lecture, ““Glimpses of an Amer- 
ican Trip,” free of charge to parishes and 


and Interests 


parish organizations, will go to churches 
this fall with the same illustrated lecture 
simply for her expenses. 


California 


Santa Paula.—Rev. Ray D. Cranmer, 
pastor. Congregations since the vacation 
have been 20 per cent larger than for the 
corresponding Sundays last year. The re- 
sponse of the people to the invitation on 
Rally Day was a genuine inspiration. The 
Rally Pageant sent out from headquarters 
was a feature of the church schooi program. 
In the evening twenty-four from the young 
people’s organization visited the Goodrich 
Club of the Santa Barbara Unitarian 
church. In every department of the 
church this was the most successful rally 
of the present pastorate. The new year in 
the young people’s society was started 
with a supper for the group which was at- 
tended by forty-two, thirty-two of whom 
signed the membership roll of the Union. 
Miss Alice Joy is the new president and 
already has inspired greater activity. 
Outside speakers have been heard on two 
occasions. A young women’s choir has 
been organized with fourteen voices. It 
is rumored that a good friend of the 
church will supply the material for vest- 
ments. A nursery class has been added to 
the church school. Since our last report 
two children have been christened. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor. At a gathering of young people 
at the parsonage on the evening of Sept. 27, 
a local unit of the Young People’s Christian 
Union was organized. The officers are: 
Miss Marion Page, president; Julius 
Christie, Jr., vice-president; Miss Lillian 
Anderson, secretary; Albert C. Niles, 
treasurer. The first devotional meeting 
was held Oct. 1, with Miss Page as leader, 
her subject being, ““How to Get Along with 
People.” The first meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Women’s Club was held Oct. 2. 
It was preceded by a luncheon for the 
members in the social room of the church. 
Plans for the year were announced and the 
Year Book was distributed. The dates of 
the annual bazaar are set as Dec. 5 and 6, 
The Missionary Society has outlined its 
program for the year, the first event being 
a luncheon at the parsonage on Oct. 10. 


Massachusetts 


Brookline.—Rev. Crawford O. Smith, 
pastor. This society is at present without 
a home, its building at Coolidge Corner 
having been leased to be converted into a 
moving picture theater. Services are 
being held at present in the parish house 
of the Second Unitarian Church, near 
Coolidge Corner—a pleasant, comfortable 
place in a convenient location. 


Marblehead.—A parish meeting was 
held on Monday, Oct. 2, at which the mat- 
ter of continuing services or closing the 
church was fully discussed. It was unani- 
mously decided to go right on with services 
through this year. Dr. L. W. Coons, 
State Superintendent, preached for us on 
Oct. 1. He is to send us supplies through- 
out the season. 


New York 


Little Falls—At the September meeting 
of the Mission Circle a resolution was 
adopted expressing the heartfelt sorrow of 
the Circle because of the death of Miss 
Lora Haupt, its faithful treasurer for the 
past nine years. Although deeply in- 
terested in all the departments of the 
church, she was especially active in the 
Mission Circle, where her loss will be 
keenly felt. Miss Haupt died June 26. 
The resolution said: ‘‘Her personal charm 
was interwoven with a quiet strength 
based on ability and fineness of feeling for 
all with whom she was associated. As a 
beloved teacher for many years in the 
schools of Little Falls, her memory is 
cherished not only by members of the 
church but by the whole community.” 


Wisconsin 


Racine.—Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott, pas- 
tor. The church this year suspended ser- 
vices for August only. Several new scholars 
have been enrolled in the school since the 
opening on Sept. 10. The church school 
material consisting entirely of the con- 
structive studies of the University of 
Chicago has been well received. The Good 
Shepherd Guild held its first luncheon 
meeting of the season with Mrs. Frank 
Born. Mrs. Richardson, vice-president of 
the Unitarian Alliance and member of the 
Milwaukee Unitarian church, was the 
speaker. She expressed the hope that our 
Guild would visit the Wisconsin and 
Chicago Alliance Conference this year, and 
that we in our turn would play the part 
of hostess. This plan was heartily en- 
dorsed. Plans are being made for a rum- 
mage sale in October and a bazaar in 
November. On Friday, Sept. 22, open 
house was held at the minister’s home. A 
great number of friends and members of 
the church came to enjoy the good fellow- 
ship and refreshments. Mrs. Sara Smith, 
president of the Willing Workers Society, 
and Mrs. Robert Nesmith, president of the 
Guild, were co-hostesses with Mrs. Abbott. 


* * 


SPECIAL ORDERS AT WORCESTER 


For the information of delegates to the 
General Convention at Worcester: Let it 
be noted that it is proposed to make two 
special orders of business for Thursday, 
Oct. 19—the report of the commission to 
revise the Declaration of Faith at the 
morning session, following the required 
reports; and the report of the commission 
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to confer with the Unitarians, including 
the recommendation regarding the Free 
Church of America, at the afternoon ses- 
sion, probably at 2.380. 
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* 
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* WHO’S WHO 

< Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister 
* of the Universalist church at Oak 
*ee Park, Le 

a Dr. Frederic W. Perkins is min- 
* ister of the Universalist National 
* Memorial Church in Washington, 
1D), (Gh 

* Andrew Banning is tutor in 
* theology at Harvard Divinity 
* School, where he received his doc- 
* tor’s degree in 1982. 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
* 
* 

* 

* 
* 
* 

* 

* 


EO) AST ES are ore St 


Quincey Wright is professor of in- 
ternational law in the University 
of Chicago. 

Dr. John S. Lowe is minister of 
the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston. 

Dr. George E. Huntley is min- 
ister of the Universalist church in 
Peabody, Mass. 

Rev. H. E. Ledyard is minister 
of the Universalist church in Brock- 
ton, Mass. 


ED PSR SE Gee en Sk? Se RES GE Te Ee ee. 


THE PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 


On Sept. 26, the presidents and secretaries 
of the Mission Circles in Massachusetts, 
earnest, interested women, gathered at 
Bethany Union, Boston, for the annual 
meeting known as the Presidents’ Council. 

This meeting, held every fall, is always 
most enjoyable and helpful, giving us all 
enthusiasm and new ideas for the year’s 
work. I am sure the eighty women in at- 
tendance found this year no exception to 
the rule. 

In the forenoon after a brief opening 
service, we heard from our various chair- 
men, each one outlining the work in her 
department for the coming year, and sug- 
gesting ways and means for carrying out 
this work. 

Then came the luncheon hour, a happy 
occasion, when we had the opportunity of 
greeting old friends and meeting new ones: 
and who, having once eaten at the Bethany 
Union, does not look forward with pleasure 
to the bounteous and delicious luncheons 
served by Miss He sey? 

It is quite evident that Miss Hersey re- 
ceives the grateful appreciation of everyone 
who has ever visited this home for young 
women on Worcester St. We all agree 
that the Bethany Union is certainly a 
delightful place in which to hold a meet- 
ing, and Miss Hersey a charming hostess, 
giving every visitor a most cordial wel- 
come. 

After luncheon came the reports from 
Ferry Beach by Mrs. J. Wesley Ward of 
Malden and Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Dan- 
vers, telling us of the happy times there 


this past summer, of the good fellowship 
and friendliness, the period of classes and 
hours of recreation. 

Then came the question period conduct- 
ed by Miss Kirk, which proved so helpful 
and interesting that the time seemed all 
too short. 

A pleasant feature of the afternoon was 
the Service of Light, led by Miss Kirk, a 
beautiful and inspirational service. There 
were sentences with a reference to light 
by several, a fine talk by Miss Kirk, with 
a vocal solo by Mrs. Robbins of Lawrence, 
and a violin solo by Miss Hall of the Beth- 
any Union family. A lovely way to end a 
lovely day. 

Gertrude S. Elsner. 


* K 


LAST CALL TO WORCESTER 
(Continued from page 1282) 
one has seen that in the columns of the 
Leader the safety-valve has been kept open 
all summer and the danger of an explosion 
at the Convention has been removed. A 
check-up has been made on the belligerents 
and all have agreed not to belligerate—a 
new word is coined every day and this is 
today’s. We do not mean that they have 
changed their minds; but have promised 
to be gentlemanly in expressing them- 
selves. Last but not least, for the first 
time we think in the history of the Con- 
vention, a real golf tournament will be 
held with prizes and all that. This will 
be Saturday forenoon, Oct. 21. Will the 
officers of the Convention take due no- 
tice and govern themselves accordingly. 
Worcester awaits you. Have a heart and 
show up. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson. 
* * 


A THOUSAND DOLLAR GIFT 


The estate of the late Elizabeth M. 
Weston of Washington, D. C., has given 
one thousand dollars to the Universalist 
National Memorial Church for a memorial 
to Miss Weston. 

The Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention, and the local board, 
have agreed to designate the general 
meeting room in the basement of the church 
as the Elizabeth M. Weston Memorial 
Room. 

Mrs. Louis Valentine, a sister of Miss 
Weston, is very much drawn to that form 
of memorial, as the room has come to be 
the meeting-place of organizations in 
which Bessie Weston, as she was always 
known in Washington, was particularly 
interested. Last winter the weekly meet- 
ings to sew on Red Cross garments for 
needy people in the city were held there. 

For many years Miss Weston was the 
head of the Red Cross unit in the church. 

The gift is listed as coming from the 
estate of Hlizabeth M. Weston, rather 
than from her sister, who is her heir, be- 
cause a memorandum from Miss Weston 
asked that a substantial gift be made to 
the church out of her estate. Those who 
know her will know that a memorial to 


herself was the last thing that she had in 
her mind. But everybody connected with 
the Universalist National Memorial Church 
will rejoice that the bequest, or gift, out 
of her estate takes this form. 

Although Mrs. Valentine keeps herself 
in the background in this matter, her in- 
terest in the church has been responsible 
for her pushing the matter through to a 
happy termination. 


* * 


PRESCOTT HOUSE 


After being closed during September, 
Prescott House, New York City, reopened 
Oct. 1. Rally Day service was held for 
the Sunday school on the Ist, registration 
for clubs and -classes on the 2d, and all 
activities were in full swing on the 3d. 

A camp for the house girls was operated 
on the estate of Mr. P. V. R. Van Wyck at 
Butler, N. J., during July. The younger 
children were sent to Tenafly, N. J., and 
Whitestone, Long Island. The boys went 
to West Park, N. Y. This meant that all 
Prescott House’s children had a two weeks’ 
camp vacation. 

An adult group which will join Prescott 
House this year is the Presbyterian Bible 
Study Class, having two meetings on Sun- 
day and one on Thursday evenings. 


* a 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


In an unusually lively discussion at the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting on Oct. 9, 
those present registered a variety of at- 
titudes in regard to the proposed revision 
of the principles of Universalist faith. The 
sentiments expressed at the meeting 
ranged all the way from protest against any 
revision of the present principles to a re- 
luctant humanistic acceptance of the 
proposed change as a “step in the right 
direction.”’ 

General criticism of the present five 
principles and arguments in favor of adopt- 
ing the new statement were cited by Rev. 
Gustave Leining, who led the discussion. 
Mr. Leining declared that the present five 
principles misrepresented the views of 
most ministers and occasioned one inter- 
pretation of them by ministers and a dif- 
ferent interpretation by laymen. 

A stand against any revision was taken 
by Dr. Henry Rose, who stated his belief 
that Universalism needs a_ distinctive 
trademark in the form of an “irresistible 
appeal” for potential Universalists without 
the fellowship. Such a distinctive appeal, 
Dr. Rose felt, is adequately supplied by 
our five principles, and especially by the 
doctrine that “‘all souls shall be saved.” 
Revision of our doctrinal statements in 
the form of a purpose he regarded as un- 
satisfactory. 

In agreeing with Dr. Rose that a state- 
ment of purpose should not be substituted 
for a declaration of faith, Dr. James 
Vallentyne of Portland nevertheless ex- 
pressed his desire for revision, particularly 
of the terms “authority,” “revelation,” 
“kingdom of God,” as they appear in the 
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present statement. Dr. Vallentyne called 
attention to the historical fruitfulness of 
sectarian followings, and urged a sharper 
definition of the Universalist position. 
“I wish very profoundly,” he said, “that 
the liberal church would organize a new 
statement ... . that would be divisive.’’ 

The position that some restatement is 
needed was amplified by Dr. Ulysses Mil- 
burn and Rev. Harold Merrill. Dr. Mil- 
burn emphasized the past importance of 
disagreement in our statement of doc- 
trine along with the retention of its 
principles. He suggested that we have 
talked too much about “final harmony” 
to meet the pressing practical demands of 
the times. 

Mr. Leining said that the adoption of 
the proposed revision need not and should 
not replace former statements, but that 
these should be retained as augmented by a 
modern pronouncement. This view was 
supported by Dr. Coons and Rev. Hazel 
Kirk. Drs. Huntley and Vallentyne offered 
in criticism of the proposed statement 
that it is ambiguous and vague. 

The latter demanded a reconciliation of 
the agreement with Christ’s revelation of 
the will of God and the profession of belief 
in continuing revelation, which doctrines 
are contained side by side in the revised 
statement of purpose. 

Rev. Donald Lothrop stated the issue 
under discussion from the point of view of 
humanism, declaring that it was a matter 
of choice between the former metaphysical 
and the present-day scientific approach 
to religion. Although from this point of 
view the statement of purpose was still too 
theological, he regarded it as a step in the 
right direction. The implicit question of 
whether or not the general temper of 
Universalism is on the eve of profound 
change was taken up by Mr. Leining, who 
said in this connection that the present 
conflict of attitudes is confusing. As 
chairman of a fellowship committee Mr. 
Leining has been faced with the problem 
of the admission of humanists to fellow- 
ship, and stated that his policy has not 
been that of excluding applicants on the 
ground of humanistic inclinations. 

This part of the discussion led to a con- 
sideration of where Universalists actually 
stand in regard to the imposition of doc- 
trinal tests. Mr. Spoerl urged that the 
Universalist Church is either not a liberal 
denomination or else already a free church, 
and that if it is the latter, the individual 
conscience is the only possible authority in 
theology. In reply to Mr. Spoerl’s con- 
tention that, as a liberal church, the Uni- 
versalist Church should embrace inde- 
pendent congregational polity in its gov- 
ernment, Dr. Vallentyne, once a Congre- 
gational minister, pointed out that the 
Congregational Church government is a 
restricted congregationalism. When ap- 
pealed to as a former General Superin- 
tendent to state whether or not the Uni- 
versalist Church has a congregational 


government, Dr. John Smith Lowe an- 
swered that we are “unquestionably a 
congregational body ,.. . within the 

. scope of the Constitution,” but that 
our liberty does not allow the denial of 
fundamental principles. Such denial, 
Dr. Lowe said, is offered by humanists, 
whom he defined as those who reject the 
objectivity of spiritual forces. 

The discussion was prolonged by vote so 
that the meeting did not adjourn until 
12.30 p. m. Some time was devoted to a 
consideration of the proposed revision of 
the laws of fellowship, and Mr. Leining, 
who explained the proposed changes, called 
for a vote of the meeting as to whether the 
proposed central fellowship committee, 
in its legislative function, should be subject 
to the approval of state committees. It 
was voted by a majority that such a re- 
striction should be placed upon the cen- 
tral body, when and as constituted by 
amendment of the Constitution. 

Those present at the meeting were Drs. 
Ayres, Bissell, Coons, Farle, Huntley, 
Lowe, Milburn, Leighton, Henry Rose and 
Vallentyne, Messrs. Carritt, Hadley, Lein- 
ing, Lester, Lothrop, Fred Miller, Merrill, 
Douglas Robbins, Seaward, Spoerl, Vos- 
sema, and Walker, Miss Kirk and Mrs. 
Spoerl, and Mrs. Mary Chamberlain. 

JE, ID. IS. 


* * 


MRS. STANARD DOW BUTLER 

Mrs. Stanard Dow Butler, wife of Dr. 
Stanard Dow Butler of the Church of the 
Reconciliation in Utica, N. Y., died at 
their summer home in Russia, N. Y., Sep- 
tem*er 30. Mrs. Butler had been actively 
associated with her husband in his parish 
and pastoral activities, and was beloved 
by a wide circle of friends in Utica and 
Barneveld, N. Y., and in St. 'Petersburg, 
Fla., where Dr. Butler was formerly minis- 
ter of the United Liberal Church. 


ee 


MR. GREDLER INSTALLED AT 
NEW LONDON CHURCH 


Rey. Frank S. Gredler was installed as 
minister of All Souls’ Church, Unitarian- 
Universalist, in New London, Conn., at 
an evening service October 1. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, superintendent of the 
Universalist General Convention, read 
the Scripture lesson and preached the in- 
stallation sermon. Dr. Walter R. Hunt, 
secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, offered the installation prayer. 
The charge to the minister was delivered 
by Rev. Charles Graves, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Hartford, Conn.; 
the charge to the people by Rev. William 
A. Haney, minister of the Universalist 
Church in Norwich, Conn. Rev. J. R. 
Danforth, minister of the First Congrega- 
tional church in New London, extended 
the welcome to the community. Mr. 
Gredler pronounced the benediction. 

The choir of the Universalist church in 
Norwich came over to lead in the music and 


sing an anthem for the service. About 
fifteen Unitarians came from Hartford 
with Mr. Graves to attend the service. 

Mr. Gredler has been serving the New 
London church since last November. Pre- 
vious to his coming to New London, he 
was minister of the First Unitarian Society, 
Ithaca, N. Y., from 1925 to 1931. From 
1921 to 1925 he served the First Parish in 
East Bridgewater, Mass. 

KPA 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


The year 19383 marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the federation of Universal- 
ists and Unitarians in New London, Conn. 

The Universalist church of New London 
was organized in 1848. About half a cen- 
tury later, in 1891, Universalist services 
were abandoned. In 1895 Rev. D. M 
Wilson, field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, organized the First 
Unitarian Society of New London. In 
this organization both Universalists and 
Unitarians participated. 

In 1908 the name of the society was 
changed to ‘‘All Souls’ Church, Unitarian- 
Universalist.”” The church from now on 
was a member not only of the American 
Unitarian Association and the Channing 
Conference of Unitarian Churches, but 
also of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion and the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention. 

The same year the site of the present 
church building was purchased. The 
American Unitarian Association gave 
$4,500 toward the building of the new 
church, and the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention gave a similar sum. In 1909 
the cornerstone was laid, and in 1910 the 
building dedicated. 

The church is a cozy chapel of Harvard 
brick, generously covered with ivy. The 
worshipful atmosphere of the church is en- 
hanced by the Tiffany stained-glass window 
in the chancel, given in 1924 by Mrs. Ed- 
ward C. Hammond in memory of her 
mother, Mrs. Anna Chapin Rumrill. When 
the church was built Mrs. Hammond gave 
the organ in memory of her father—James 
A. Rumrill. In the same year, Mrs. 
George P. Fenner gave the cheerful fire- 
place in the parish hall. 

The Rev. Mr. Reynolds was the first 
settled minister. Since his brief pastorate 
the following ministers have served the 
parish: Rev. J. F. Tucker, 1897-1905; Rev. 
Howard C. Ives, 1906-1911; Rev. C. T.S. 
Bullock, 1911-1914; Rev. Walter S. 
Swisher, 1914-1920; and Rev. W. J. 
Greene, 1921-1932. The present minister, 
Rev. Frank S. Gredler, came to the church 
in November of 1932. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.380 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universelist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 
WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 
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WCLS, Joliet, Il]. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m. and 6p.m.tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m _ Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipa] band con 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles 
* * 

COMING EVENTS 


Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 

Oct. 16-17, 21. 
tion. 

Oct. 17-18. 
ciation. 

Oct. 17. Universalist Ministerial Association. 

Oct. 18-22. Universalist General Convention. 


General Sunday School Associa- 


Women’s National Missionary Asso- 


Oct. 21. Laymen’s Meeting. 
Oct.21. Young People’s Rally. 
* 6 


UNIVERSALIST MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 


The second annual meeting of the Universalist 
Ministerial Association, consisting of ‘‘all ordained 
ministers and licentiates holding fellowship in the de- 
nomination,” is hereby called to meet at Worcester, 
Mass., Oct. 17-18, 1933, for the hearing of reports, 
the election of officers, and the transaction of such 
other business as may come before the Association. 

Edna P. Bruner, Secretary. 
see 

MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 

MITTEE 


At the regular meeting of the Massachusetts Fel- 
lowship Committee held on Sept. 25, Rev. John 
Clarence Lee, D. D., was transferred to Connecticut, 
Rev. A. E. Allison was transferred to New York, 
and Rev. Carl G. Horst, Unitarian, was granted 
fellowship. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
ek 
NEW YORK Y.P.C.U. 


The 17th Annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of New York State will be held at the 
First Universalist Church in Rochester, N. Y., Dee. 1, 
2, 8, 1933, for the purpose of receiving reports, the 
election of officers, and the transacting of any other 
business that may legally come before it. 

Ruth M. McCallum, Secretary. 
ce 
ALABAMA CONVENTION 


The 33d session of the Alabama Universalist Con- 
vention will be held with the Brewton church Nov. 3-5. 
Visiting friends welcome. 
Martha Langley, Secretary. 
ae 
KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Universalist 
Convention will be held Oct. 25,1933, at Salina, Kan., 
for the election of officers and the transaction of such 
business as may come before it. 


W.G. Price, Secretary. 
* Ox 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p.m. 

Monday, Organ Recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Tuesday to Friday inclusive, Music, Worship, 
Sermon. 

Tuesday to Friday, Oct. 17-20, Rev. Boynton 
Merrill, D. D., Second Church, Newton, Mass. 

Oct. 24, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Oct. 25-27, Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., Grace 
Church, New York, N. Y. 

Tuesday to Friday, Oct. 31—Nov. 3, Rev. Charles 
E. Jefferson, D. D., Honorary Minister, The Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, N. Y. 


Tuesday to Friday, Nov. 7-10, Rev. Lawrence 
Clare, Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

Tuesday to Friday, Nov. 14-17, Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D. D., First Church, Boston. 

Tuesday to Friday, Nov. 21-24, Rev. C. Leslie 
Glenn, Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nov. 28-29, Dean Charles R. Browa, D. D., 
Emeritus, Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 30, 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, King’s Chapel. 

Dec. 1, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D., President, 
American Unitarian Association. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 5-8, Rev. John H. 
Lathrop, D. D., Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
INDY: 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 12-15, Rev. Dwight J. 
Bradley, First Church, Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 19, Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., New North 
Church, Hingham, Mass. 

Dec. 20, Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Lincoln, Mass. 

Dec. 21, Rev. James L. Adams, Second Church, 
Salem, Mass. 

Dec. 22, Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., First Con- 
gregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 26-29, Rev. Herbert Hit- 
chen, First Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 

eo ok 
CALIFORNIA Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The 17th annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the State of California will be held 
at the Throop Memorial Church in Pasadena, Cal., 
Oct. 14 and 15, for the purpose of receiving reports, 
the election of officers and the transacting of any 
other business that may legally come before it. 

Mrs. Donald A. Strawn, Secretary. 
ak 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 

The 49th biennial Convention of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the First Universalist Church, 
Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17-18, 1933, for the receiving 
of reports for the two years past, the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business 
as may legally come before it. 


Grace C. Foglesong, Recording Secretary. 
EYES 


OFFICIAL CALL 
General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church 

The 21st annual convention of the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist Church will be 
held at the First Universalist Church, Worcester, 
Mass., beginning Monday, Oct. 16, 1933, and con- 
tinuing sessions on Oct. 17 and Oct. 21, 19383. 

The program will include business, addresses, group 
conferences and exhibits. All Universalist church 
schools are urged to send delegations. 

Notice is also hereby given that an amendment to 
Article IV of the constitution will be presented at the 
business session of the convention. The amendment 
would do away with annual conventions and would 
have the Association meet once in two years at the 
time of the General Convention. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Henry J. Bliss 


Mrs. Ella Roberts Bliss, for many years an or- 
ganist and teacher of music in Watertown, died sud- 
denly, Sept. 28, in Buffalo, N. Y., where for the past 
three years she had made her home with her son, 
Charles D. Roberts, formerly of Watertown. 

Born at Norwich, Conn., April 6, 1867, she was the 
only child of Rev. Albert Ulysses Hutchins of Can- 
ton, N. Y., who in early manhood married Mary 
Taylor at North Hero, Vt. Upon the death of her 
mother, Mrs. Bliss, then four years old, went to live 
with her father’s mother at Potsdam, N. Y. Shortly 
after entering the ministry, Mr. Hutchins married 
Anna Bullis of Canton and for a number of years 
was state missionary of the Universalist Church. In 
her early teens Mrs. Bliss laid the foundation for a 
career in music, having studied in Canada and at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ella Hutchins was first married during her father’s 
pastorate at Syracuse in 1885, to Ellis M. Roberts of 
Lowville, N. Y., where for several years she lived 
and where Charles was born. Another son, Irving, 
was born at Turin, N. Y., near Lowville, two years 
later. The family subsequently moved to Watertown. 

The death of Irving in 1898 at the age of eleven, 
and that of her husband, proved severe shocks to her, 
but with her characteristic optimism, she bravely 
carcied on her profession as teacher of organ and 
piano. Among her pupils were many of Water- 
town’s well known young men and women, who will 
mourn her passing. 

For twelve years she was organist at the First 
Methodist Chureh and was also organist in other 
churches in the city at various times. A member of 
the Morning Musicale Society, she was also asso- 
ciated with several groups composed of local musi- 
cians. She maintained an active interest in all mat- 
ters concerned with the cultural life of Watertown. 

On May 31, 1917, she became the wife of Henry 
Jerome Bliss of Malone, N. Y., where they made their 
home until moving to Syracuse because of business 
conditions. Returning to Watertown about five 
years ago, Mrs. Bliss resumed her contact with 
former friends and pupils. Because of illness, Mr. 
Bliss was forced to give up active work. 

A brief prayer service, conducted by Rev. Bruce 
Swift, D. D., pastor of Grace Messiah Universalist 
Church, Buffalo, was held at the Farnsworth funeral 
parlors Saturday morning at ten. 

Mrs. Bliss was a member of All Souls Church, 
Watertown, where funeral services were conducted 
Sunday afternoon at three by Dr. Harry Westbrook 
Reed, pastor. Interment was made in the family 
plot at Brookside. 

Besides her husband, her son, Charles, and his 
wife, Korleen Adams, formerly of Watertown, she is 
survived by the following relatives: Mrs. A. A. Flint 
and Mrs. Curtis Kellogg of Albany, N. Y.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry T. Dodge and Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Krickl, New York City; Cecile, Le Moyne and Burt 
Roberts, Lowville; Elizabeth Williams and Amelia 
Roberts, Turin, N. Y. 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 
Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ’shing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
by 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 
Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 
“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse’’ 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the Hast. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 

240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 

No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dezen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
165 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 
Universalist Publishing House 

16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Masa. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm, Payson Richardzeon, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES »: TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 
By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Hight great lifelessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 


essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sogiology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Bosten, Mass. 
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Crackling Nf 


A nicely dressed, sane-looking gentle- 
man of New York was driving down Fifth 
Avenue in a bright roadster with the top 
down the other day, when suddenly he 
removed his hat, a very new brown felt of 
modish make, and threw it away. In case 
anybody saw this extraordinary gesture, 
we can explain how it happened. The 
gentleman, a bit absent-minded, has two 
cars, the other being a sedan. He thought 
he was in the sedan and had tossed his hat 
over his shoulder on to the back seat.— 
New Yorker. 
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Love That Never Failed 


Memories of the World War 
By John van Schaick, Jr. 


3 SS 


The congressman’s sister was accus- 
tomed to keep an eye on him while at home. 
On this occasion she called him up at 
Washington by long distance. 

“What have you been doing?” she de- 
manded. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t try to fool me. I read the 
papers. Yesterday they said the Speaker 


didn’t recognize you.”—Christian Observer. 
* * 


The edition is going rapidly 


Order by mail or get your copy at the 


Worcester Conventions 


“T don’t care if it is a high-class party,” 
hissed the convention-hating young hus- 
band; “I’m going to be my own natural 
self!’ 

“Very well,” said his wife, resignedly, 
“but if you start tossing coconuts about, 


I’m going home!”—Tit-Bits. 
* * 


Thirty-three chapters Two hundred and seventy-nine pages 


‘Price $1.00 


Modern Youngster: ‘“‘What are prayers, 
Mother?” 

Mother: ‘Prayers, darling, are little 
messages to God.”’ 

Youngster: ‘‘Oh, and we send them at 
night to get the cheaper rate?’”’—Congre- 
gationalist. 


The first of the comments: 


He is always interesting, and his new volume is a 
book that is delightfully readable.—Boston Globe. 


* * 


Mother: “As soon as you’re asleep the 
angels will come into your room and guard 
you.” 

Small Son: “Then, mummy, take my 
chocolates off the dressing table and put 
them under my pillow, please.” —H/xchange. 

* * 


It shows that the author knew war at its worst 
and manhood at its best.— Dean McCollester. 


If war psychologists say that war brings out the 
primitive, the original in man, this diary and remi- 
niscence of a Red Cross minister evinces the fact that 
the primitive, the original, is not lust and hate, but 
social compunction, regret of evil and persistent faith 
in ultimate good; and that war is monstrously out of 
place in a human setting.—Bruce W. Brotherston. 


Mrs. de Fashion (at the children’s 
party): ‘‘“Marguerite!”’ 

Nursemaid: ‘Yes, madam?” 

Mrs. de Fashion: “It’s time for us to go 
home. Which of these children is mine?” 
—FPearson’s. 

* * 

“T think it’s a disgusting state of affairs 
when one reads of comedians earning more 
than Cabinet ministers.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. On the whole they’re 


funnier!”’—T%t-Bits. 
* * 


A Liverpool man claims to have in- 
vented a game which in some respect re- 
sembles golf. We have been playing a 
game like that for years.—The Humorist. 

ope BR * Ox 

Wife: “I can read you like a book, John.” 

Husband: “‘Why don’t you, then? You 
skip what you don’t like in a book, and 
linger over it in me.” —Boston Transcript. Ai 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St. and 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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